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ABSTRACT 



A random assignment study evaluated two welfare program case 
management approaches, traditional and integrated, and was conducted as part 
of the National Evaluation of Welf are- to-Work (WTW) Strategies, an evaluation 
of 11 welf are- to-work programs in 7 sites nationwide. More that 7,000 single 
parent welfare applicants and recipients deemed mandatory for Columbus, Ohio, 
WTW programs were randomly assigned to a control group or one of two programs 
that differed only in their case management approach during 1992-94. Some key 
findings were as follows: (1) integrated case managers provided more 

personalized attention and more closely monitored participation program 
activities; (2) the integrated program engaged more people in WTW activities 
than the traditional program; (3) sanctioning rates in the programs were 
similar and very high, with the rate of "initiating" sanctions higher in the 
traditional program; (4) the integrated program had higher two-year costs for 
employment -related services; (5) both programs increased recipient's earnings 
by 10 percent over the control group's; (6) the integrated program reduced 
payments more than the traditional; (7) both programs reduced welfare 
receipts and payments, with the integrated program reducing them more; (8) 
neither program increased recipients' average combined monthly incomes from 
earnings, cash assistance, and food stamps. (Appendixes include supplemental 
tables and 22 references.) (CLM) 
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Welfare program case management is usually organized in one of two ways. Under traditional case 
management, welfare recipients interact with two separate workers: one who deals with welfare 
eligibility and payment issues, often called income maintenance, and one who deals with employment 
and training issues. Under integrated case management, welfare recipients work with only one staff 
member who handles both the income maintenance and employment and training aspects of their case. 
Although both strategies have certain advantages — for example, the traditional structure allows staff 
members to specialize in one particular role, and the integrated structure allows staff members to quickly 
emphasize the importance of employment and eliminates failures in communication between staff 
members — little information exists on the effects of the two approaches. 

This report presents the results of a random assignment study designed to evaluate the two case 
management approaches, and thus it addresses some longstanding issues in the management of welfare 
programs. The study was conducted in Columbus (Franklin County), Ohio, as part of the National 
Evaluation of Welfare-to-Work Strategies (NEWWS Evaluation), a large-scale evaluation of 1 1 
welfare-to-work programs in seven sites across the nation. The evaluation is being conducted by the 
Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC), under contract to the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services, with support from the U.S. Department of Education.^ For the study, 
Columbus operated two separate welfare-to-work programs: one that used integrated case management, 
referred to in this report as the integrated program, and one that used traditional case management, 
referred to as the traditional program. Apart from the case management difference, the welfare-to-work 



programs were the same: They required welfare recipients to participate in activities to build their skills 
and eventually move into the labor market; provided child care and other services to support this 
participation; and penalized those who did not follow program rules by reducing their cash grant. 
Participants in the programs were also subject to the same public assistance eligibility and payment 
system. 

This report provides information on how the integrated and traditional programs were implemented, how 
they affected participation in employment-related activities, and the costs of providing 
employment-related services in the two programs. It also discusses program effects, measured three 
years after sample members' entry into the study, on employment, earnings, and welfare receipt. (The 
final report in the NEWWS Evaluation will present program effects measured five years after study 
entry.) To facilitate this assessment, from 1992 to 1994 over 7,000 single-parent welfare applicants and 
recipients, who were determined to be mandatory for the Columbus welfare-to-work program, were 
randomly assigned for the evaluation. The study's rigorous research design allows researchers to 
determine the effects of each program as well as the relative effects of the programs, thus providing two 
types of information. 

First, the report describes and evaluates the effects of two mandatory welfare-to-work programs relative 
to the effects of no special welfare-to-work program. In contrast to many previously studied programs 
that emphasized skill s-building, which engaged most participants in basic education classes, the 
Columbus programs engaged many people in basic education but also engaged many others in 
post-secondary education, primarily at two-year colleges. 

Second, this report compares the effectiveness of a welfare-to-work program that used integrated case 
management with the effectiveness of one that used traditional case management. Because other 
program features were the same, these comparisons indicate the relative effectiveness of the two case 
management approaches.^ 

Columbus's integrated and traditional programs were operated under the Family Support Act (FSA) of 
1988. The FSA required states to provide education, employment, and support services to Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) recipients, who were, in turn, required to participate in the 
Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Training (JOBS) program created by the act to equip them for work. 
In 1996, the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act replaced AFDC with a 
block grant program, Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF). The law limits most families to 
five years of federal assistance, offers states financial incentives to run mandatory, work-focused 
welfare-to-work programs, and requires states to meet relatively high work participation rates or face 
reductions in their block gran t. The 1996 law's overarching goal is similar to the FSA's: to foster the 
economic self-sufficiency of welfare recipients through increased employment and decreased welfare 
receipt. Columbus began operating its TANF program in October 1997, after the follow-up period 

covered in this report.^ 
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I. The Findings in Brief 

Key findings from this report include the following: 

• Integrated case managers provided more personalized attention than traditional case 
managers and more closely monitored participation in program activities. More integrated 



staff than traditional staff said that they tried to learn in depth about the recipients they worked 
with and provided positive reinforcement to them. Integrated staff received more timely 
attendance information from service providers and more quickly contacted participants about 
attendance problems. 

• The integrated program engaged more people in welfare-to-work activities than the 
traditional program. A higher proportion of recipients in the integrated program attended a 
JOBS orientation and participated in JOBS activities. This probably reflects integrated staff 
members' better participation monitoring and follow-up. Also, recipients in the integrated program 
may have taken the threat of cash grant reductions for noncompliance more seriously than 
recipients in the traditional program because integrated case managers could reduce grants 
themselves rather than relying on an income maintenance worker to do so. 

• Sanctioning rates in the programs were similar and very high. The rate of "initiating" a 
sanction, however, was higher in the traditional program. Over a third of sample members in 
each program had their cash grant reduced because of noncompliance with program rules. More 
recipients in the traditional program, however, had a sanction initiated (the case manager decided 
that a sanction should be imposed), which means that fewer of those for whom a sanction was 
initiated in the traditional program actually had their grant reduced. This probably reflects the fact 
that traditional case managers had to rely on another staff member to impose sanctions, and, 
because the case managers did not deal with the eligibility aspects of cases, that they probably 
initiated sanctions for some people who were no longer receiving cash assistance or were no 
longer mandatory for JOBS. 

• The integrated program had somewhat higher two-year costs for employment-related 
services than the traditional program. This difference reflects higher expenditures for 
vocational training and case management. A future benefit-cost analysis will include estimates of 
the cost of income maintenance services and thus will provide the bottom line on the relative costs 
of the programs. 

• The Columbus programs increased earnings. Over three years, the integrated and traditional 
programs boosted average earnings by about $1,000, or 10 percent, relative to the control group 
average. 

• Both programs reduced welfare receipt and payments, but the effects of the integrated 
program were somewhat larger. Over the three-year follow-up period, the integrated program 
reduced time on cash assistance by about 2 1/2 months and reduced three-year welfare 
expenditures by 1 5 percent. The traditional program, in comparison, reduced welfare receipt by 
about 1 2/3 months and reduced expenditures by 1 1 percent. Integrated case managers more 
quickly closed cash assistance cases and were better able to detect individuals who should not be 
receiving welfare than traditional case managers. 

• Neither program increased sample members' average combined income from earnings, cash 
assistance, and Food Stamps. Earnings gains did not exceed public assistance decreases (both 
programs decreased Food Stamp payments). 

• For sample members who did not have a high school diploma or GED when they entered the 
study, the integrated program produced larger earnings gains and welfare reductions than 
the traditional program. It is unclear why the integrated program produced larger effects for this 
subgroup. It may be that the closer monitoring and higher level of personalized attention and 
encouragement of the integrated approach especially benefited these more disadvantaged 
recipients. 

Overall, the results show that Columbus ran two moderately effective welfare-to-work programs. Both 
engaged many welfare recipients in education and training, and, over three years, increased their 
earnings and decreased their welfare receipt. Additional follow-up, to be presented in the evaluation's 
final report, will show whether these effects continue in the fourth and fifth years following study entry. 



The results also provide evidence that an integrated case management approach can yield additional 
effects beyond those of a traditional approach — namely, higher participation rates and somewhat larger 
welfare reductions. It is important to note that Columbus had sufficient program services and an 
uncommon degree of administrative and clerical support. Integrated case managers found balancing 
employment services with income maintenance to be demanding even with these supports; without 
them, they may have found the work to be overwhelming. 

The remainder of the summary presents the findings in more detail. Following a brief discussion of the 
history of the two case management approaches and the operation of the approaches in Columbus, the 
summary provides some detail about the evaluation. Then it discusses the programs' services, messages, 
and costs, and their effects on an array of outcomes, including employment, welfare, and income. The 
summary concludes with a discussion of the findings. 
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II. Historical Context of Integrated and Traditional Case 

Management 

The idea of administering income maintenance together with employment services and other social 

services is not new.^ After the Social Security Amendments of 1962, which increased federal 
compensation to state welfare agencies for administrative costs related to social services, most states 
adopted what was called a casework model. Welfare departments hired caseworkers to review 
applications for welfare and to attempt to "rehabilitate" recipients so that they would become 
self-supporting. Supporters of the casework model believed that it would allow welfare staff to show 
concern for recipients during the course of income maintenance discussions and respond to problems, 
and make it easier for recipients to request services. 

Some people, however, criticized the casework model. In many states, staff members hired to perform 
casework were not professionally trained and did not know what to look for or how to confront 
recipients about the problems they observed. Few "hard" services, such as job training, placement 
assistance, or substance abuse treatment, were provided. Professional social workers argued that "the 
money function disables or overwhelms the social services."^ Conservative lawmakers in Congress 
feared that liberal caseworkers authorized benefits to which individuals were not entitled. Welfare rights 
and civil rights groups objected to the assumption that welfare recipients needed rehabilitation and 
attacked the home visits as an invasion of privacy. Responding to these criticisms, in 1967 the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) issued a directive that urged states to reorganize 
the administration of their welfare programs by creating separate line agencies to determine welfare 
eligibility and provide social services. 

The 1967 Work Incentive (WIN) program directed some AFDC recipients to participate in 
employment-related activities and provided funding for these activities. The WIN program was jointly 
administered by HEW and the U.S. Department of Labor, which fostered the separation of income 
maintenance and employment services. This administrative structure was replicated at the state and local 
levels in most states, resulting in a system in which welfare staff generally referred recipients outside the 
income maintenance office to employment security agencies for WIN assessment and services. 

By the 1970s, the separation of social and employment services from income maintenance left most 
welfare offices focused on determining eligibility, authorizing welfare grants, and distributing welfare 



checks. Many agencies that once recruited college graduates to do casework downgraded the income 
maintenance role to a clerical level. A goal of minimizing AFDC payment errors replaced the previous 
decade's goal of "rehabilitating" welfare recipients. 

The FSA of 1988, which created the JOBS program, made state welfare agencies directly accountable 
for enrolling welfare recipients in education and work-related services. As under WIN, most states 
continued to separate income maintenance and employment-related services, although a 1992 survey 
found that 17 states operated programs in which JOBS case managers performed an integrated income 
maintenance and JOBS role. (As this report was being prepared, information was not yet available on 
how many states have combined income maintenance and employment services under the 1996 federal 
welfare reform law.) 

Both case management approaches can be argued to have certain advantages and disadvantages. The 
separation of income maintenance from employment and training tasks allows each staff member to 
specialize in a particular role. It can also allow the employment services case managers to develop a 
distinct and often more prestigious professional identity. Common criticisms of this model are that a lack 
of coordination between income maintenance and employment and training services may prevent the 
quick enrollment of welfare recipients in work activities or may hinder the imposition of penalties on 
individuals who do not comply with work participation requirements. 

By combining the roles of income maintenance and employment and training in one position, the 
integrated approach eliminates communication breakdowns between different staff members. Integration 
also allows staff to quickly emphasize the importance of employment. Two prominent welfare scholars 
suggested that integration may change the "eligibility-compliance culture" of the average welfare office 
to a "self-sufficiency culture" — that is, one that structures "interactions and expectations around work 
and preparation for work, with most of the attention of clients and workers devoted to moving off 
welfare rather than to validating the credential for staying on it."^ A common criticism of integrated 
case management, however, is that the two functions may overwhelm staff members, and, because they 
must deal with welfare payments each month, this may lead them to pay less attention to employment 
and training. 
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III. Integrated and Traditional Case Management in Columbus 

Table 1 summarizes the primary duties of line staff in the integrated and traditional programs in 
Columbus. In the traditional program, income maintenance (IM) workers determined eligibility for and 
authorized public assistance benefits provided by the welfare department, including cash assistance, 

Food Stamps, and Medicaid. They also made changes in benefit amounts as family composition changed 
or as recipients found work, and they imposed financial sanctions at the request of JOBS case managers. 
JOBS case managers conducted JOBS orientation sessions, assessed recipients' skills and support service 
needs, assigned them to JOBS activities, monitored their attendance and progress, and initiated sanctions 
for those who did not comply with program requirements. In the integrated program, integrated case 
managers performed all these duties. 

Evaluation designers had planned that integrated case managers would carry relatively small caseloads 
so they could work closely with each case. Various factors caused integrated caseloads to be somewhat 
larger than intended. As Table 1 shows, caseloads averaged about 260 for both IM workers and JOBS 
case managers and 140 for integrated case managers (rather than 100 as Evaluation designers originally 
planned). In other words, on average, every two staff members in the traditional program worked with 



about 260 recipients, and every two staff members in the integrated program worked with about 280 
recipients. Therefore, the evaluation in Columbus is comparing the effectiveness of integrated and 
traditional case management approaches with similar recipient-to-staff ratios. Any differences that exist 
between the programs' outcomes can be attributed to the case management approach. 

Table 1. 



Description of Staff Duties in the Traditional and Integrated Programs 





Traditional Program 


Integrated Program 


IM Workers 


JOBS Case 
Managers 


Integrated Case 
Managers 


Handled all public assistance benefits 


X 




X 


Authorized payments for 
JOBS-related expenses 


X 




X 


Conducted JOBS orientation and 
assessment 




X 


X 


Assigned recipients to JOBS activities 




X 


X 


Monitored JOBS attendance and 
progress 




X 


X 


Initiated sanctions for noncompliance 




X 


X 


Imposed sanctions for noncompliance 


X 




x 


Worked with recipients' entire 
household 


X 




X 


Location of staff 


IM office 


JOBS office 


JOBS office 


Average caseload size 


265 


258 


140 
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IV. The Evaluation in Columbus 



A. Research Design 

During the period studied, Columbus required all welfare recipients whose youngest child was at least 3 
years old and who did not meet federal exemption criteria to participate in the JOBS welfare-to-work 
program. (Exemption reasons included working 30 hours or more per week, being ill or incapacitated or 
caring for an ill or incapacitated household member, being of advanced age, being in at least the second 
trimester of pregnancy, or living in a remote area that made program activities inaccessible.) For the 
evaluation, between September 1992 and July 1994, 7,242 JOBS-mandatory, single-parent welfare 
applicants and recipients were assigned, at random, to one of three groups: 

• the integrated group, whose members were required to participate in the integrated JOBS 
program or face a reduction in their cash grant (a financial sanction); 

• the traditional group, whose members were required to participate in the traditional JOBS 
program or face a financial sanction; or 

• the control group, whose members were neither required nor eligible to participate in any special 
welfare-to-work program. (Control group members received income maintenance services. They 
could seek out employment-related services available in the community and, if they did, could 



receive child care assistance from the welfare department.) 

Because people were assigned to one of the three groups through a random process, any differences that 
emerge over time between the groups' outcomes — for example, in average earnings or average welfare 
payments — can reliably be attributed to the programs. 

The three-way design allows researchers to make two types of rigorous comparisons. First, estimates of 
the net effects of each program can be made by comparing outcomes of the integrated group with 
outcomes of the control group, and by comparing outcomes of the traditional group with outcomes of the 
control group. (The integrated and traditional groups are also referred to as program groups in this 
report.) Second, estimates of the differential effects of the programs can be made by comparing 
outcomes of the integrated group with outcomes of the traditional group; because the income 
maintenance and employment services in the two programs were the same, the differential effects 
represent the relative effectiveness of the two case management approaches. All these differences in 
outcomes are referred to as program effects or impacts. 

The fact that random assignment occurred at the welfare office when people were referred to JOBS 
affects how the report's results should be interpreted. First, the impacts reflect the effects not only of 
JOBS services and mandates, but also of the referral to JOBS and any related follow-up, such as 
sanctioning for people who did not attend an orientation session. Second, outcomes for sample members 
who did not attend a JOBS orientation, and thus did not receive any program services, are averaged 
together with those of orientation attendees; this may dilute the estimate of the effects of the 
welfare-to-work program services and mandates. 

B. Characteristics of Sample Members 

Information on various characteristics of sample members was collected at random assignment. Most 
sample members were women, and roughly half were white and half were African-American. Typical 
sample members had limited experience in the labor market: Fewer than half reported that they had ever 
worked full time for six months or longer for one employer, and fewer than a third reported that they had 
worked for pay in the year before random assignment. Nearly three-fifths had received a high school 
diploma or GED certificate. 

C. Environment in Columbus 

Between 1992 and 1997, the period covered in this report, Columbus was a growing metropolitan area 
with a population of close to 1 million. The labor market was robust, with a low unemployment rate that 
decreased throughout the period (to 2.7 percent in 1997), and substantial employment growth. Over the 
follow-up period, the county welfare caseload decreased by almost a third. 
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V. Program Services and Messages 

This report presents findings on the implementation of the integrated and traditional programs, based 
primarily on interviews and surveys of line staff and supervisors and observations of program activities. 
Information on recipients' participation in employment-related activities was obtained from reviews of 
program case files and a survey of sample members administered two years after random assignment. 
Following are highlights of the implementation and participation findings. 



The Columbus programs had plentiful resources, good facilities, and extensive administrative 
support. 

Welfare administrators in Columbus placed a high priority on the JOBS program; they considered it the 
centerpiece of an agency-wide mission to make welfare temporary and employment-focused. 
Unavailability of program services was rarely, if ever, a problem. The JOBS center, physically separate 
from the welfare office, housed the employment and training staff for the integrated and traditional 
programs. The center also provided spacious classrooms for basic education and job search classes; 
offices for state employment services staff, and county alcohol, substance abuse, and mental health 
workers; and a child care facility for children between ages 2 1/2 and 5. 

The programs provided line staff with an unusual level of administrative support. Columbus had a child 
care unit that connected parents with child care providers and a resource unit that collected JOBS 
activity attendance information and provided it to case managers. Columbus used an automated case 
record information system that contained information on individuals' past public assistance benefits, 
JOBS activity assignments, and sanctions for noncompliance. The system guided staff through the 
welfare eligibility determination process and the JOBS assessment. 

Despite larger-than-intended caseloads, integrated case managers, aided by various program 
supports, successfully performed both their income maintenance and employment and training 
duties. 

For integrated workers whose caseloads are too large, their income maintenance role may overshadow 
their employment and training role, particularly if management emphasizes income maintenance. 
Although caseloads in Columbus were larger than planned, and perhaps larger than ideal, integrated staff 
spent much of their time focused on employment and training issues. 

As noted above, program administrators in Columbus emphasized the importance of employment and 
training, and staff received substantial administrative support. In addition, before starting work 
integrated case managers received four weeks of training on income maintenance procedures and the 
automated case management system and one week of training on JOBS procedures (traditional JOBS 
case managers also received JOBS training). Additional training (for all staff) was provided over time, as 
part of an agency- wide effort to improve staff performance. 

Integrated case managers provided more personalized attention than traditional case managers 
and more closely monitored participation in program activities. 

More integrated case managers than traditional JOBS case managers said that they tried to learn in depth 
about the recipients they worked with and provided positive reinforcement to them. Program participants 
corroborated this difference: More recipients in the integrated program than the traditional program said 
that their case manager knew a lot about them and their family and believed that program staff would 
help them resolve problems affecting their participation in activities. Integrated staff also more quickly 
received attendance information from service providers and contacted participants about attendance 
problems. 

The integrated and traditional programs emphasized skills-building prior to entry into the labor 
market rather than immediate employment. 

This emphasis was based on the belief that an initial investment in the skills levels of welfare recipients 
would allow them to eventually obtain higher-paying and more secure jobs. The programs did not have a 



specific prescribed activity sequence, but staff strongly encouraged people who did not have a high 
school diploma or GED certificate to attend basic education classes and earn a diploma or GED, and 
they encouraged many of those who already had a such a credential to attend vocational training classes 
or post-secondary education or to participate in work experience before actively seeking a job. Staff 
referred only the most employable recipients to job search services — typically those who had a high 
school diploma or GED, some work experience, and no serious problems, such as substance abuse, that 
might interfere with working. 

The programs substantially increased participation in employment-related activities. 

Many welfare recipients take part in employment-related activities without the intervention of a 
welfare-to-work program. For a program to make a difference, it must engage more people than would 
have volunteered for activities available in the community. For recipients who did not have a high school 
diploma or GED at random assignment, survey responses show that the programs produced large 
increases in participation in basic education. For sample members with one of these credentials, the 
programs substantially increased participation in post-secondary education (most commonly, courses at a 
two-year college), job search activities, and unpaid work experience. The increases in post-secondary 
education are large compared with increases found for other programs. 

The integrated case management approach engaged more people in the welfare-to-work program 
than the traditional approach. 

As shown in Figure 1. reviews of program case files indicated that a larger proportion of sample 
members in the integrated program than in the traditional program attended a JOBS orientation, the 
gateway to program activities. (The asterisks indicate that the difference between the programs' 
participation levels is statistically significant, that is, not due to chance.) In addition, more integrated 
group members participated in post-orientation activities, including job search, education, training, life 
skills workshops, and unpaid work experience. 

Figure 1 Two year Participation and Sanction Rates, by Program 
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NOTE: Test; of statistical s%nfk me ewe calculated for the differences between the integrated and 
traditional groups. Statistical significance levels are indicated as: *= 10 percent; **= 5 percent; and ***'■ 
1 percent. 



These differences probably reflect integrated case managers' closer monitoring of participation and 
quicker follow-up regarding attendance problems. Integrated group members may also have taken the 
threat of financial sanction for program noncompliance more seriously than traditional group members 
because integrated case managers could impose sanctions themselves. The orientation attendance rate 
may also have been higher because integrated case managers called people in to orientation more quickly 
than did traditional case managers. 

Sanctioning rates in the programs were similar and very high. The rate of "initiating" a sanction, 
however, was higher in the traditional program than in the integrated program. 

Staff in both programs believed that those who receive welfare have an obligation to take part in 
welfare-to-work activities. They strongly emphasized the program participation mandate and freely used 
financial sanctions (grant reductions) as a response to recipients' noncompliance with program 
requirements. As Figure 1 shows, more than a third of those in each program were sanctioned at some 
point during the follow-up period. (In Columbus, a sanction reduced an average grant by about 
one-fifth.) 
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Before a sanction could be imposed, the recipient's case manager had to decide that a financial penalty 
was in order; in this report, the decision to sanction is referred to as "initiating" a sanction. In both the 
integrated and traditional programs, some people for whom a sanction was initiated demonstrated good 
cause for not participating and were not sanctioned. However, more recipients in the traditional group 
than in the integrated group had a sanction initiated, which means that a smaller proportion of those for 
whom a sanction was initiated were actually sanctioned in the traditional program than in the integrated 
program. This difference probably occurred because traditional JOBS case managers could not impose 
sanctions themselves. In addition, since they did not deal with the income maintenance aspects of cases, 
they probably initiated a sanction for some people who had not attended a program activity either 
because they were no longer receiving cash assistance or were no longer mandatory for the JOBS 
program (and thus could not or should not be sanctioned). 
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VI. Program Costs 

The cost of the employment-related services in the integrated and traditional programs was determined 
using various sources, including state and county fiscal reports, support service payment records, case 
file participation records, and sample members' survey responses. As in the other cost analyses in the 
NEWWS Evaluation, the cost estimates in this report consist of all costs associated with providing 
employment services and related support services to sample members. They do not include, for either the 
integrated or traditional program, the costs of authorizing and processing welfare payments (that is, they 
do not reflect the cost of the IM workers in the traditional program or the cost of the eligibility tasks of 
the integrated case managers). The five-year benefit-cost analysis, to be presented in the evaluation's 
final report, will estimate the costs of both employment-related and eligibility services, and thus will 
provide the bottom line on the differential costs of integrated and traditional case management in 
Columbus. Key findings on the programs' two-year employment-related costs are presented below. 

The integrated program had somewhat higher two-year costs per program group member for 
employment-related services than the traditional program. 

The gross cost per program group member during the two-year follow-up period consists of costs paid by 
the welfare department and non-welfare agencies for employment-related services while sample 
members were enrolled in the Columbus programs, as well as for employment and support services after 
they exited the programs and, in some cases, left welfare. Table 2 shows that this cost was $3,018 in the 
integrated program and $2,589 in the traditional program. 

The programs' net cost is the gross cost minus what would have been spent in the absence of a 
mandatory welfare-to-work program, as measured by the cost per control group member. Control group 
members were not eligible to take part in program activities, but could enroll on their own in other 
employment-related activities in the community and, if they did, were eligible for activity- and 
employment-related welfare department support services. Thus, control group costs include expenditures 
for all of the nonprogram activities and support services used by control group members during the 
follow-up period. Table 2 shows that the two-year net cost per person was $2, 149 for the integrated 
program and $1,720 for the traditional program. 

The integrated program had somewhat higher employment-related costs for two main reasons. First, 
vocational training participants in the integrated group tended to use more expensive services than 
participants in the traditional group (proprietary schools rather than less expensive nonprofit agencies). 
Second, integrated employment-related case management costs were somewhat higher. (This does not 



indicate that the eligibility-related case management costs or total case management costs were higher 
for the integrated program than for the traditional program.) As noted earlier, caseloads for the integrated 
case managers were larger than had been planned. If integrated case management had been operated with 
substantially smaller caseloads, it is very likely that it would have been more expensive. 

Similar to the findings for the full sample, the integrated program had somewhat higher 
employment-related costs than the traditional program for both educational attainment subgroups (those 
who entered the study with a high school diploma or GED and those who entered the study without such 
a credential). 



Table 2. 

Two-Year Gross and Net Costs of Employment-Related Services 

(in 1993 Dollars) 



Program and Cost 
Component 


Gross Cost per 
Program Group 
Member($) 


Gross Cost per 
Control Group 
Member($) 


Gross Cost per 
Program Group 
Member($) 


Integrated program 


Operating costs 


2292 


538 


1754 


Support services 


726 


331 


395 


Total 


3018 


869 


2149 


Traditional program 


Operating costs 


1944 


538 


1406 


Support services 


644 


331 


314 


Total 


2589 


869 


1720 


Notes: Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in calculating sums and differences. 
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VII. Program Impacts on Receipt of Education 
redentials, Employment, Welfare, and Income 

The programs' effects on receipt of education credentials were measured using sample members' 
responses to a survey administered two years after study entry. Effects on employment and welfare were 
estimated using automated state unemployment insurance (UI) records and AFDC administrative records 
data. Following are highlights of the impact findings. 

For sample members who did not have a high school diploma or GED at random assignment 
(nongraduates), the traditional program increased the proportion who received such a credential 
within two years of entering the study; the integrated program did not. 

About 4 percent of nongraduate control group members reported that they had received a high school 
diploma or GED at some point during the two years following entry into the study. In the traditional 
group, 13 percent of nongraduates reported that they received such a credential after entering the 
evaluation. In the integrated group, 9 percent of nongraduates reported receiving a diploma or GED, but 
the 5 percentage point increase is not statistically significant. Like most welfare-to-work programs 
studied, neither program in Columbus (despite substantial increases in participation in post-secondary 
education) increased receipt of a trade certificate, an associate's degree, or a bachelor's degree. 



Additional sample members may have received a credential after the two-year point, but these effects 
will not be measured in the evaluation. 

The programs raised employment rates and earnings by about the same amount over the 
three-year follow-up period. They increased earnings primarily because program group members 
worked at better jobs than their control group counterparts. 

Table 3 shows the two programs' effects on employment and earnings. The first set of columns shows 
effects of the integrated program (integrated-control comparison), and the second set shows effects of the 
traditional program (traditional-control comparison). The last column shows the difference between 
outcomes of the integrated and traditional programs (integrated-traditional difference). 

During the study period, which was characterized by a very robust labor market, employment rates were 
high in Columbus, even without the programs' intervention: 78.5 percent of control group members were 
employed at some point during the three years after entry into the study, and they worked an average of 
5.46 quarters (just over 16 months). As the table indicates, both programs produced small increases in 
employment rates and in the average length of time worked. 

Control group members earned an average of $12,027 over the three years (this average includes zeros 
for people with no earnings). The integrated program boosted three-year earnings by an average of 
$1,181, or 10 percent, and the traditional program boosted earnings by $1,000, or 8 percent. (The $181 
difference between the two program groups' average earnings is not statistically significant.) The 
Columbus programs increased average earnings primarily because integrated and traditional group 
members worked for more quarters and earned more per quarter of employment than control group 
members. This implies that, on average, integrated and traditional group members who worked held 
better jobs than control group members who worked. 

Average quarterly earnings are plotted in the upper panel of Figure 2 . As is often found for programs that 
emphasize building skills prior to finding a job, neither program increased earnings during the first year 
of follow-up, but did during the second year. (Impacts are illustrated by the distance between the lines on 
the figure.) By the end of the third year of follow-up, the integrated program's impacts on earnings had 
decreased, but remained statistically significant. The traditional program's impacts, in contrast, were less 
consistent during the third year. These patterns suggest that the integrated program will continue to 
increase employment and earnings during the fourth year of follow-up, but the traditional program may 
not. 

Figure 2: Average Quarterly Earnings and AFDC Payments Over a Three-Year Follow-Up Period 
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The higher rate of participation in the integrated program did not translate into larger employment and 
earnings impacts (although quarterly patterns suggest that the integrated program may have more 
positive results than the traditional program during the fourth year of follow-up). A recently published 
analysis of participation in welfare-to-work programs found that although a minimum level of 
participation is necessary to produce employment and earnings impacts, above that threshold there is no 

linear relationship between participation levels and impacts.^ One should not expect, then, that higher 
participation rates would necessarily yield larger increases in employment and earnings. 

Both programs reduced cash assistance receipt and payments. The integrated program's 
reductions were somewhat larger, probably because integrated staff responded more quickly to 
changes in sample members' employment and welfare eligibility status and had more knowledge 
about these changes. 

Table 3 shows that control group members received cash assistance for an average of about 211/2 
months during the three-year follow-up period. The integrated program reduced welfare receipt by more 
than 2 1/2 months, a decrease of 12 percent relative to the control group average. The traditional 
program reduced receipt by about 1 2/3 months, or 8 percent. 
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Control group members received an average of $7,151 in welfare payments during the three-year period. 
Integrated group members received, on average, 1 5 percent less in welfare payments than the control 
group, and traditional group members received 1 1 percent less. Most of the reduction occurred because 
integrated and traditional group members spent less time on welfare than their control group 
counterparts (rather than receiving lower grant amounts). 

Average quarterly welfare payments for the research groups are plotted in the lower panel of Figure 2 . 
The programs reduced payments during each year of the follow-up period. The effects grew over time 
and remained substantial at the end of the three years, which suggests that the reductions in both 
programs are very likely to persist during the fourth year of follow-up. 

The integrated program's somewhat greater success in reducing welfare receipt and payments, without 
corresponding larger increases in employment and earnings, indicates that the integrated case 
management structure engendered more effective eligibility case management and facilitated case 
closures. Specifically, integrated case managers closed cases more quickly, on average, than traditional 
staff. They also closed cases that would have remained open in the traditional program, probably 
because — through closer and more frequent contact — they were better able to detect individuals who 
should not be receiving welfare. 

Neither program increased average combined income from earnings, cash assistance, and Food 
Stamps. 

One way to measure a program's effect on sample members' economic self-sufficiency is to examine 
their combined income from earnings, cash assistance, and Food Stamps. (This income measure does not 
include estimates of the Earned Income Credit, a credit against federal income taxes for low-income 
taxpayers.) During the three years following random assignment, control group members received, on 
average, $25,490 from earnings, cash assistance, and Food Stamps. Integrated group members received 
$24,895 over the same period, 2 percent less than the control group average, and traditional group 
members received $25,192, 1 percent less. (In addition to reducing cash assistance payments, both 
programs reduced Food Stamp payments over the three-year period: the integrated program by $697 and 
the traditional program by $483.) The small decreases in average combined income are not statistically 
significant. 



Table 3. 



Program Impacts on Employment and Welfare Over a Three-Year Follow-Up perio< 



Outcome 


Integrated-Control Comparison 


Traditional-Control Compar: 


Integrated 

Group 


Control 

Group 


Difference 

(Impact) 


Percentage 

Change 


Traditional 

Group 


Control 

Group 


Difference 

(Impact) 


Percents 

Chang 


Ever 

employed, 
years 1-3 
(%) 


81.1 


78.5 


2.6** 


3.3 


80.7 


78.5 


2.2** 


2.8 


Year 1 


60.0 


60.1 


-0.1 


-0.2 


59.9 


60.1 


-0.1 


-0.2 


Year 2 


65.2 


62.9 


2.3* 


3.7 


64.5 


62.9 


1.6 


2.6 


Year 3 


68.9 


65.3 


3.6*** 


5.5 


67.9 


65.3 


2.6** 


3.9 



ERIC 



Quarters 
employed, 
years 1-3 


5.75 


5.46 


0.29*** 


5.3 


5.69 


5.46 


0.23** 


4.1 


Year 1 


1.64 


1.62 


0.02 


1.0 


1.66 


1.62 


0.04 


2.7 


Year 2 


1.97 


1.82 


0.15*** 


8.5 


1.94 


1.82 


Q 13*** 


7.0 


Year 3 


2.14 


2.02 


0.12** 


5.8 


2.08 


2.02 


0.06 


2.8 


Earnings, 
years 1-3 ($) 


13,208 


12,027 


1,181*** 


9.8 


13,027 


12,027 


1,000** 


8.3 


Year 1 


2,994 


2,914 


80 


2.8 


3,099 


2,914 


185 


6.4 


Year 2 


4,578 


3,982 


596*** 


15.0 


4,472 


3,982 


490* * * 


12.3 


Year 3 


5,635 


5,131 


505*** 


9.8 


5,456 


5,131 


325* 


6.3 


Ever 
received 
AFDC, years 
1-3 (%) 


96.4 


96.9 


-0.5 


-0.6 


96.3 


96.9 


-0.6 


-0.7 


Year 1 


95.8 


96.6 


-0.8 


-0.8 


96.0 


96.6 


-0.6 


-0.6 


Year 2 


65.1 


69.1 


_4 o*** 


-5.7 


65.9 


69.1 


-3.2** 


-4.6 


Year 3 


47.0 


54.4 




-13.6 


49.0 


54.4 


-5 4*** 


-10.0 


Months 
received 
AFDC, years 
1-3 


18.87 


21.48 


-2.61*** 


-12.2 


19.77 


21.48 


-1 71 * * * 


-8.0 


Year 1 


8.91 


9.62 


-0 7 1 * * * 


-7.3 


9.16 


9.62 


-0.46*** 


-4.8 


Year 2 


5.91 


6.79 


-0.87*** 


-12.9 


6.22 


6.79 


-0.57*** 


-8.4 


Year 3 


4.04 


5.08 


-1 03*** 


-20.4 


4.39 


5.08 


-0.68*** 


-13.5 


AFDC 
amount, 
years 1-3 ($) 


6,071 


7,151 


-1,079*** 


-15.1 


6,335 


7,151 


-816*** 


-11.4 


Year 1 


2,880 


3,199 


-318*** 


-10.0 


2,950 


3,199 


-249* * * 


-7.8 


Year 2 


1,895 


2,270 


-375*** 


-16.5 


1,989 


2,270 


-281*** 


-12.4 


Year 3 


1,297 


1,682 


-386*** 


-22.9 


1,396 


1,682 


-286*** 


-17.0 


Sample size 
(total=7,242) 


2,513 


2,159 






2,570 


2,159 






Notes: A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between outcomse for the program and control groups and to difference: 
outcomes for the integrated and traditional program groups. Statical significance levels are indicated as * = 10 percent, ** = 5 
1 percent. 



For sample members who did not have a high school diploma or GED when they entered the study 
(nongraduates), the integrated program produced larger earnings gains and welfare reductions 
than the traditional program. For graduates, however, the programs had similar effects. 

Table 4 presents a summary of the programs' effects on employment and welfare for the graduate and 
nongraduate subgroups. The traditional program increased graduates' average earnings over the 
three-year period by $1,105, or 7 percent; the $633 increase for the integrated program is not statistically 
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significant. (The $473 difference between the integrated and traditional groups' average earnings is not 
statistically significant.) Both programs decreased the time that graduate sample members received 
welfare benefits and reduced their average welfare payments. As mentioned earlier, the programs 
increased graduates' participation in post-secondary education (as well as in job search and unpaid work 
experience). The final report of the evaluation will track sample members for five years and show 
whether the participation increases lead to earnings gains later in the follow-up period. 

The lower panel of Table 4 shows that the integrated program boosted nongraduates' three-year earnings 
by $1,730, or 21 percent, compared with an increase of $734, or 9 percent (not statistically significant), 
for the traditional program. The integrated program decreased months of welfare receipt by 14 percent, 
compared with 7 percent for the traditional program, and reduced welfare payments by $1,404, 
compared with $874. 

It is unclear why the integrated program produced larger effects among nongraduates than the traditional 
program. Participation patterns for nongraduates were similar in the two programs, with many attending 
basic education classes. It may be that the closer monitoring and more personalized attention and 
encouragement that the integrated approach provided to recipients made more of a difference with a 
more disadvantaged subgroup. 

For graduates and nongraduates, as for the full sample, both programs slightly reduced average 
combined income from earnings, cash assistance, and Food Stamps, but the reductions were not 
statistically significant. 

Table 4. 



Program Impacts on Employment and Welfare Over a Three-Year Follow-Up perm 

for Educational Attainment Subgroups 





Integrated-Control Comparison 


Traditional-Control Compar 


Subgroup 

and 

Outcome 


Integrated 

Group 


Control 

Group 


Difference 

(Impact) 


Percentage 

Change 


Traditional 

Group 


Control 

Group 


Difference 

(Impact) 


Percents 

Chang 


Sample members with a high school diploma or GED 


Ever 

employed, 
years 1-3 
(%) 


85.0 


83.0 


20 


2.4 


84.2 


83.0 


1.2 


1.4 


Quarters 
employed, 
years 1-3 


6.37 


6.12 


0.25* 


4.2 


6.34 


6.12 


0.22 


3.6 


Earnings, 
years 1-3 ($) 


15,544 


14,911 


633 


4.2 


16,016 


14,911 


1,105* 


7.4 


Ever 
received 
AFDC, years 
1-3 (%) 


96.6 


96.6 


0.0 


0.0 


96.2 


96.6 


-0.4 


-0.4 


Months 
received 
AFDC, years 


17.84 


19.94 


-2.10*** 


-10.5 


18.23 


19.94 


-1.72*** 


-8.6 



1-3 


















AFDC 
amount, 
years 1-3 ($) 


5,633 


6,486 


- 853 *** 


- 13.2 


5,720 


6,486 


- 766 *** 


- 11.8 


Sample size 
(total=4,135) 


1,428 


1,230 






1,477 


1,230 






Sample members without a high school diploma or GED 


Ever 

employed, 
years 1-3 
(%) 


75.9 


72.9 


2.9 


4.0 


76.1 


72.9 


3 . 2 * 


4.4 


Quarters 
employed, 
years 1-3 


4.89 


4.60 


0 . 29 * 


6.3 


4.79 


4.60 


0.19 


4.1 


Earnings, 
years 1-3 ($) 


9,938 


8,208 


1 , 730 *** 


21.1 


8,942 


8,208 


734 


8.9 


Ever 
received 
AFDC, years 
1-3 (%) 


96.0 


97.4 


- 1 . 3 * 


- 1.4 


96.8 


97.4 


- 0.6 


- 0.6 


Months 
received 
AFDC, years 
1-3 


20.25 


23.58 


- 3 . 33 *** 


- 14.1 


21.93 


23.58 


-1 64 *** 


- 7.0 


AFDC 
amount, 
years 1-3 ($) 


6,661 


8,065 


- 1 , 404 *** 


- 17.4 


7,191 


8,065 


- 874 *** 


- 10.8 


Sample size 
(total=3,073) 


1,032 


915 






1,086 


915 






Notes: A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between outcomes for the program and control groups and to difference: 
outcomes for the integrated and traditional program groups. Statical significance levels are indicated as * = 10 percent, ** = 5 
1 percent. 
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VIII. Discussion and Implications of the Findings 

Overall, this report shows that both welfare-to-work programs in Columbus were moderately effective. 
On average, the programs increased sample members' participation in employment-related activities and 
their earnings and reduced their welfare receipt. 

It is important to emphasize, however, that, on average, sample members gained about the same amount 
in earnings as they lost in public assistance, resulting in no net increase in income from these sources. 
Thus, the programs' main financial effect for participants, as is true for many welfare-to-work programs, 
was to replace some welfare dollars with dollars from work. Furthermore, a substantial proportion of 
integrated and traditional group members were still receiving cash assistance benefits at the end of the 
three years studied in the report (about one-third of each program group received benefits in the last 
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quarter of follow-up). 

This report also shows that, as operated in Columbus, integrated case management can yield some 
additional effects beyond those of a traditional approach. First, integrated case management generated 
higher rates of participation in program activities. As discussed earlier in the summary, this probably 
reflects better monitoring and follow-up; and recipients may have taken the threat of financial sanction 
more seriously when it came from a staff member who could impose the sanction herself. A higher 
participation rate is consequential for at least two reasons. Engaging more welfare recipients in a 
welfare-to-work program helps enforce the social contract idea that people receiving welfare should, in 
turn, take part in employment-focused services. In addition, under the 1996 federal welfare law, states 
must meet relatively high work participation rates or face reductions in their TANF block grant; 
integrated case management may help them do so. 

Second, through more effective eligibility case management, the integrated approach generated 
somewhat larger decreases in time on welfare over the three-year period, and thus somewhat larger 
welfare savings. Integrated staff were able to close cases more quickly than traditional staff, and, through 
closer and more frequent contact, were better able to detect individuals who should not have been 
receiving welfare. In an environment of time-limited welfare receipt, reducing months of welfare receipt 
is an especially important goal. 

Overall, however, the integrated program did not increase earnings more than the traditional program 
(and neither program increased combined income from earnings, cash assistance, and Food Stamps). 
Thus, whether the Columbus results suggest that an integrated case management structure is preferable, 
compared with a separated, traditional structure, depends on the primary goals of a program. 

Specifically, this study shows that integrated case management may be more effective in increasing 
participation rates and decreasing welfare receipt, but offers no evidence that it is more (or less) effective 
in increasing participants' earnings or income. 

When interpreting the Columbus results, however, it is important to remember that the program effects 
occurred in a specific context. First, and most important, the case management models were operated as 
part of a well-funded, well-run welfare-to-work program. As discussed, staff in Columbus had extensive 
administrative support, including a sophisticated case record information system, a child care referral 
unit, and a clerical unit that tracked recipients' attendance in program activities. Program administrators 
placed a high priority on the employment services aspect of the program, services were plentiful, and 
staff training was adequate. Integrated case managers found their job to be demanding with these 
resources and supports; without them, they may have found the work to be overwhelming, and the 
effects of the integrated program may have been diminished. 

Second, the recipient-to-staff ratio in the integrated and traditional programs was approximately the 
same. The evaluation results do not indicate how the program effects would have differed if the 
integrated case managers had worked with fewer recipients, as was originally intended. (A previous 
MDRC evaluation, however, provided some evidence that smaller caseloads do not yield larger program 

effects.)^ 



IX. Future Research 

A future NEWWS Evaluation report will track Columbus sample members for five years. The additional 
follow-up will show whether the earnings increases and welfare reductions continue and whether the 
differences between the programs' outcomes remain for the full sample and for nongraduates. It will also 
indicate whether the substantial increases in post-secondary education among graduates lead to 
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additional increases in earnings. The report will examine the total costs of each program — 
eligibility-related costs as well as employment-related costs — and compare the financial benefits and 
costs of the two programs, both for the government and for individuals in the programs. In addition, the 
report will compare the results for Columbus with the results for the other programs in the NEWWS 
Evaluation. 

Endnotes 

1 . Child Trends, as a subcontractor, is conducting analyses of outcomes for young children in three of 
the sites. Columbus is not included in this substudy. 

2. This report draws on an earlier paper prepared as part of the NEWWS Evaluation: Thomas Brock and 
Kristen Harknett, "Welfare-to-Work Case Management: A Comparison of Two Models" (paper prepared 
by MDRC as part of the National Evaluation of Welfare-to-Work Strategies, 1998). A revised version of 
this paper was published in Social Service Review (December 1998): Thomas Brock and Kristen 
Harknett, "A Comparison of Two Welfare-to-Work Case Management Models." 

3. Ohio's TANF program, Ohio Works First, shifted the focus from building welfare recipients' skills 
through education to quickly engaging them in jobs. The program limits recipients to three years of cash 
benefits, with up to two additional years of benefits available under certain circumstances. 

4. This section is modified from Brock and Harknett, December 1998. It uses information from the 
following sources: Winifred Bell, Contemporary Social Welfare (New York: Macmillan, 1983); Mary Jo 
Bane and David T. Ellwood, Welfare Realities: From Rhetoric to Reform (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1994); Gordon Hamilton, "Editor's Page" ( Social Work 7, no. 1, January 1962); 
Demetra Smith Nightingale and Lynn C. Burbridge, The Status of State Work-Welfare Programs in 
1986: Implications for Welfare Reform (Washington, DC: Urban Institute, 1987); American Public 
Welfare Association, Status Report on JOBS Case Management Practices (Washington, DC: American 
Public Welfare Association, 1992). 

5. Hamilton, 1962, p. 128. 

6. Bane and Ellwood, 1994, p. 7. 

7. Gayle Hamilton and Susan Scrivener, Promoting Participation: How to Increase Involvement in 
Welfare-to-Work Activities (New York: Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, 1999). 

8. James Riccio, Daniel Friedlander, and Stephen Freedman, GAIN: Benefits, Costs, and Three-Year 
Impacts of a Welfare-to-Work Program (New York: Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, 
1994). 
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Welfare program case management is usually organized in one of two ways. Under traditional case 
management, welfare recipients interact with two separate workers: one worker who deals with welfare 
eligibility and payment issues, often called income maintenance, and one who deals with employment 
and training issues. Under integrated case management, welfare recipients work with only one staff 
member who handles both the income maintenance and employment and training aspects of their case. 
Although both strategies have certain advantages — for example, the traditional structure allows staff 
members to specialize in one particular role, and the integrated structure allows staff members to quickly 
emphasize the importance of employment and eliminates failures in communication between staff 
members — little information exists on the effects of the two approaches. 



This report presents results of a study designed to evaluate the two case management approaches. The 



study was conducted in Columbus, Ohio,^ as part of the National Evaluation of Welfare-to-Work 
Strategies (NEWWS Evaluation), a large-scale study of welfare-to-work programs in seven sites across 
the nation. The evaluation is being conducted by the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation 
(MDRC), under contract to the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services (HHS), with support 
from the U.S. Department of Education.^ For the study, Columbus ran two separate welfare-to-work 
programs: one that used integrated case management, referred to in this report as the integrated 
program, and one that used traditional case management, referred to as the traditional program. Apart 
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from the case management difference, the welfare-to-work programs were the same: They required 
welfare recipients to participate in activities designed to enhance their skills before looking for work, 
provided child care and other services to support this participation, and penalized those who did not 
follow program rules by decreasing their cash grant. 

This report provides information on how the integrated and traditional programs were implemented, how 
the programs affected participation in employment-related activities, and the costs of providing 
employment-related services in the two programs. It also discusses program effects, measured three 
years after people entered the programs, on employment, earnings, and welfare receipt.^ (A future 
NEWWS Evaluation report will follow Columbus sample members for five years and present a 
comparison of the programs' benefits and costs.) 

The evaluation's rigorous research design (discussed later in this chapter) allows researchers to 
determine the effects of each program, as well as the relative effects of the two programs. In other words, 
the report provides two types of information. First, it describes and evaluates the effects of two 
mandatory, education-focused welfare-to-work programs relative to the effects of no special 
welfare-to-work program. The Columbus programs are different from many previously studied programs 
that emphasized skills-building. Others have engaged most participants in basic education classes; the 
Columbus programs engaged many people in basic education but also engaged others in post-secondary 
education, primarily at two-year colleges. (After the follow-up period covered in this report, Columbus's 
welfare-to-work program changed its focus to quick entry into the labor market. The next section briefly 
describes the reformed program.) 

Second, this report compares the effectiveness of a welfare-to-work program that used integrated case 
management with the effectiveness of one that used traditional case management. For example, the 
report discusses which program engaged more recipients in program activities, which produced larger 
welfare receipt reductions, and which generated larger earnings increases. Because all features of the two 
programs were identical, except for their case management approach, these comparisons indicate the 
relative effectiveness of the two case management approaches. 
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I. Policy Context of the Columbus Programs 

Columbus's integrated and traditional programs were operated under the Family Support Act (FSA) of 
1988. The FSA required states to provide education, employment, and support services to Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) recipients, who were, in turn, required to participate in the 
Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Training (JOBS) program created by the act to equip them for work. 
(The abbreviated AFDC and JOBS are used throughout this report.) 

In 1 996, Congress passed the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act 
(PRWORA), which replaced AFDC with a block grant program, Temporary Assistance for Needy 
Families (TANF). The law limits most families to five years of federal assistance and created financial 
incentives for states to run mandatory, work-focused welfare-to-work programs. States must meet work 
program participation rates that are higher than those under the FSA or face reductions in their TANF 
block grant amount. Although the PRWORA substantially reformed the nation's welfare policies, its 
overarching goal is similar to the goal of the FSA: to foster the economic self-sufficiency of welfare 
recipients through increased employment and decreased welfare receipt. 

Columbus (and the rest of Ohio) began operating its TANF program in October 1997, after the follow-up 



period covered in this report. Ohio Works First, as the name suggests, shifted the focus from building 
welfare recipients' skills through education to quickly engaging them in jobs. Among other changes, the 
program limits recipients to three years of cash benefits (with up to two additional years of benefits 
available under certain circumstances) and increased the severity of penalties for noncompliance with 
program requirements. At the same time, Columbus began to use integrated case management for all 
TANF recipients. 
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II. Historical Context of Integrated and Traditional Case 

Management 

The idea of administering income maintenance together with employment services and other social 

services is not new.^ After the Social Security Amendments of 1962, which increased federal 
compensation to state welfare agencies for administrative costs related to social services, most states 
adopted what was called a casework model. Welfare departments hired caseworkers to review 
applications for welfare and to attempt to "rehabilitate" recipients so that they would become 

self-supporting.^ Proponents of the casework model believed that it would let welfare staff show 
concern for recipients during the course of income maintenance discussions and respond to problems, 
and make it easier for recipients to request services. 

Critics of the model questioned its effectiveness and philosophical underpinnings.^ In many states, staff 
members hired to perform casework were not professionally trained and did not know what to look for 
or how to confront recipients about the problems they observed. Few "hard" services, such as job 
training, placement assistance, or substance abuse treatment, were provided. Professional social workers 
argued that "the money function disables or overwhelms the social services."^ Conservative lawmakers 
in Congress feared that liberal caseworkers authorized benefits to which individuals were not entitled. 
Welfare rights and civil rights groups objected to the assumption that welfare recipients needed 
rehabilitation and attacked the home visits as an invasion of privacy. Responding to these criticisms, in 
1967 the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) issued a directive that urged states 
to reorganize the administration of their welfare programs by creating separate line agencies to determine 

welfare eligibility and provide social services.^ 

The 1967 Work Incentive (WIN) program directed some AFDC recipients to participate in 
employment-related activities and provided funding for services including job counseling and placement, 
work experience, and on-the-job training. The WIN program fostered the separation of income 
maintenance and employment services because of its joint administration by HEW and the U.S. 
Department of Labor. This administrative structure was replicated at the state and local levels in all but 
two states, resulting in a system in which welfare staff generally referred recipients outside the income 
maintenance office to employment security agencies for WIN assessment and services.^ 

By the 1970s, the separation of social services and employment services from income maintenance left 
most welfare offices focused on determining eligibility, authorizing welfare grants, and distributing 
welfare checks. Many agencies that once recruited college graduates to do casework downgraded the 
income maintenance role to a clerical level. A goal of minimizing AFDC payment errors replaced the 
previous decade's goal of rehabilitating welfare recipients. The federal and state governments invested in 
automated systems that could calculate grant amounts, approve benefits, and send out checks and other 
notices. Although many welfare agencies became efficient at these tasks, the welfare system remained 



unpopular with most recipients, taxpayers, and politicians.^^ The WIN program was also criticized for 
failing to provide effective employment-related services and to enforce a meaningful participation 
requirement.^^ 

During the 1 980s, Congress and HHS attempted to increase work among welfare recipients and reduce 
welfare receipt but did not try to change or redefine the role of the line worker in local welfare 

agencies. To the contrary, the federal government gave state welfare agencies more authority to 
determine how their welfare-to-work programs would be administered. The Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1981 gave state welfare agencies the option of running their WIN programs 
themselves rather than in cooperation with employment security agencies. The FSA of 1988, which 
created the JOBS program, made state welfare agencies directly accountable for enrolling welfare 
recipients in education and work-related services. Under the JOBS program, states were required to 
develop a coordinated system of service delivery that would involve many public institutions working 
together on behalf of welfare recipients: welfare agencies, employment security offices, Job Training 
Partnership Act systems, public schools, and community or state colleges. 

Because JOBS involved a brokered model of service delivery and states had to meet minimum 
participation rates among JOBS-mandatory welfare recipients, case management emerged as a central 
feature of most states' programs. Typical case management responsibilities included the following: 
assessing welfare recipients' employability, placing recipients in appropriate services, arranging support 
services such as child care, overseeing participation in JOBS activities, and initiating financial sanctions 
for those who did not follow JOBS rules. Most states continued to separate income maintenance and 
employment-related services, although a 1992 survey found that 17 states operated programs in which 

JOBS case managers performed an integrated income maintenance and JOBS role.^-^ (As this report 
was being prepared, information was not yet available on the number of states that have elected to 
combine or separate income maintenance and employment services under the PRWORA.) 

Both case management approaches can be argued to have certain advantages and disadvantages. The 
separation of income maintenance from employment and training tasks allows each staff member to 
specialize in a particular role. It can also allow the employment services case managers to develop a 
distinct and often more prestigious professional identity. Common criticisms of this model are that a lack 
of coordination between income maintenance and employment and training services may prevent the 
quick enrollment of welfare recipients in work activities or may hinder the imposition of penalties on 
individuals who do not comply with work participation requirements. 

By combining the income maintenance and employment and training roles in one position, the integrated 
approach eliminates failures in communication between staff members. Integration also allows staff to 
quickly emphasize the importance of employment. Two prominent welfare scholars have suggested that 
integration may change the "eligibility-compliance culture" of the average welfare office to a 
"self-sufficiency culture" — that is, one that structures "interactions and expectations around work and 
preparation for work, with most of the attention of clients and workers devoted to moving off welfare 
rather than to validating the credentials for staying on it."^ A common criticism of integrated case 
management, however, is that the two functions may overwhelm staff members, and, because they must 
deal with welfare payments each month, this may lead them to pay less attention to employment and 
training. 



III. Integrated and Traditional Programs in Columbus 



MDRC researchers, Ohio and Franklin County welfare officials, and HHS officials developed the 
integrated and traditional programs in Columbus. As noted earlier, the integrated program relied on one 
type of staff member, integrated case managers, to perform both the income maintenance and 
employment and training tasks for welfare recipients. The traditional program, in contrast, employed two 
types: income maintenance (IM) workers and JOBS case managers. 

The program developers planned that integrated case managers would carry relatively small caseloads, 
so they could work closely with all of their clients. In practice, as discussed in more detail in Chapter 2 , 
integrated caseloads were somewhat larger than the designers had intended. In fact, the overall 
recipient-to-staff ratio in the integrated program was similar to that in the traditional program (every two 
integrated case managers worked with approximately the same number of welfare recipients as every 
two staff members in the traditional program). Because the evaluation in Columbus is comparing the 
effectiveness of integrated and traditional case management approaches with the same recipient-to-staff 
ratios, any differences that exist between the programs' outcomes can be attributed to the case 
management approach. 

Beyond the case management difference, the major facets of the integrated and traditional programs 
were identical. They both required welfare recipients to participate in program activities or face a 
reduction in their cash grant. Both programs aimed to build sample members' skills before requiring 
them to look for work and engaged people in a wide array of services, including basic education, 
post-secondary education (primarily classes at two-year colleges), work experience, and job search 
activities. They provided child care assistance, transportation assistance, and other services to support 
participation in these activities, and both programs benefited from an unusually rich array of 
administrative supports. (Chapter 2 provides more detail on the implementation of the programs.) 
Furthermore, participants in the programs were subject to the same public assistance eligibility and 
payment system. 
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IV. Evaluation of the Programs in Columbus 

A. Research Questions and Hypotheses 

This report answers several research questions about the integrated and traditional programs in 
Columbus: 

• How did the integrated and traditional programs operate and what were the differences between 
them? 

• How did the programs affect involvement in employment and training activities and how did they 
deal with people who did not comply with program requirements? Did one program engage more 
recipients in program activities than the other? 

• What were the costs of employment-related services in the programs and how do those costs 
compare? 

• What were the effects of the programs, relative to the experience of a control group, on 
employment, earnings, and welfare receipt and payments? How do the effects of the integrated and 
traditional programs compare? 

As the questions above indicate, one of the main purposes of the evaluation in Columbus is to compare 
the integrated and traditional case management approaches. Following are the four key hypotheses about 
the differences between the programs that the evaluation designers developed at the beginning of the 



study. 

1. The integrated case management structure would allow case managers to deliver program 
services more efficiently and effectively and to more closely monitor welfare recipients' 
situations than the traditional structure. 

The evaluation designers assumed that integrated case management would operate more efficiently 
than traditional case management because each recipient would work with only one staff member. 
This would reduce time spent on communication among staff, as well as reduce delays between 
case events. They also thought that integrated staff would have closer relationships with recipients. 
Because integrated case managers handle both eligibility and employment services, they would see 
recipients more often and have a more complete picture of their situation. 

2. The integrated approach would engage more people in the program than the traditional 
approach. 

The evaluation designers hypothesized that the integrated program would lead to a higher 
attendance rate at JOBS orientation and subsequently to a higher participation rate in JOBS 
activities, and thus would better enforce the "social contract" idea that people who receive welfare 
should be engaged in employment-focused services. This hypothesis was based primarily on the 
belief that welfare recipients would take the threat of financial sanction more seriously from an 
integrated case manager who could impose the sanction herself than from a traditional case 
manager who had to rely on another staff member, an IM worker, to impose the sanction. In 
addition, the evaluation designers thought that recipients might have more difficulty avoiding 
participation requirements if they had to deal with one worker who knew their whole situation, 
rather than two workers who each had limited information about their JOBS and welfare statuses. 

3. The integrated program would produce larger increases in employment and earnings than 
the traditional program. 

The architects of the study believed that if, as suggested above, the integrated program exposed 
more people to the program messages and services (by engaging more people in the program), and 
more efficiently and effectively delivered services, it also would produce larger effects on 
employment and earnings. 

4. The integrated program would produce larger decreases in welfare receipt and payments 
than the traditional program. 

This hypothesis was based on two factors. First, if the integrated program increased employment 
and earnings more than the traditional program, as discussed above, that, in turn, would likely 
have resulted in larger welfare reductions. Second, evaluation designers expected that the 
integrated structure would engender more effective eligibility case management than the 
traditional structure. Integrated case managers might find out about employment and welfare status 
changes more quickly than traditional staff because they would see their clients more often. They 
would also be able to respond more quickly to status changes because they could reduce a grant 
amount or close a grant themselves rather than requesting another staff member to do so. It is also 
possible that the closer contact between integrated case managers and recipients could help these 
staff members learn about eligibility changes that traditional staff might not. 

B. Research Design 

o 
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The study in Columbus uses an unusually strong research design, a random assignment experiment, to 
estimate program effects. In this design, welfare applicants and recipients were assigned, at random, to 
one of three groups: 

• the integrated group, whose members were required to participate in the integrated program or 
face a reduction in their cash grant (a financial sanction); 

• the traditional group, whose members were required to participate in the traditional program or 
face a financial sanction; or 

• the control group, whose members were neither required nor eligible to participate in any special 
welfare-to-work program. (Control group members could seek out employment-related services 
available in the community, and if they did, they could receive child care assistance from the 
welfare department.) 

Because people were assigned to the three groups through a random process, any differences that emerge 
over time between the groups' outcomes, such as average earnings or welfare payments, can reliably be 
attributed to the programs. 

The three-way design allows researchers to make two types of rigorous comparisons. First, estimates of 
the net effects of each program can be made by comparing outcomes of the integrated group with 
outcomes of the control group and by comparing outcomes of the traditional group with outcomes of the 
control group. (The integrated and traditional groups are also referred to as program groups in this 
report.) Second, estimates of the differential effects of the programs can be made by comparing 
outcomes of the integrated group with outcomes of the traditional group. All of these differences in 
outcomes are referred to as impacts. 

In Columbus, 7,242 single-parent welfare applicants and recipients, who were determined to be 
JOBS -mandatory, were randomly assigned for the evaluation. During the period studied, Columbus 
mandated participation in the JOBS program from all recipients whose youngest child was at least 3 
years old and who did not meet federal exemption criteria. These included working 30 hours or more per 
week, being ill or incapacitated or caring for an ill or incapacitated household member, being of 
advanced age, being in at least the second trimester of pregnancy, or living in a remote area that made 
program activities inaccessible. 

The steps leading to random assignment are depicted in Figure 1.1 . Between September 1992 and July 
1994, IM workers identified new AFDC applicants and ongoing AFDC recipients (who were single 
parents aged 21 or over) who were JOBS -mandatory. Once an individual was approved to receive 
welfare, she was randomly assigned to either the integrated, traditional, or control group. People in 
the integrated group were assigned to an integrated case manager; people in the traditional group were 
assigned to an IM worker and a traditional JOBS case manager; and people in the control group were 
assigned to an IM worker (but not to a JOBS case manager). Then, the integrated and traditional JOBS 
case managers were responsible for sending a letter to each person scheduling her for an orientation 
sessionA^ (See Chapter 3 for more information on the programs' orientation process.) 

The fact that random assignment occurred at the welfare office when individuals were referred to JOBS 
affects how the results in this report should be interpreted. In this design, sample members who did not 
show up for a JOBS orientation are included in the research sample, and their outcomes, such as 
earnings and AFDC payments, are averaged together with those of orientation attenders. Since 
orientation is the gateway to program services, people who did not attend an orientation session could 
not receive any services. In most of the other sites in the NEWWS Evaluation, random assignment 



occurred during a JOBS orientation, and thus orientation nonattenders were excluded from the sample. 
Whereas the evaluations in these other sites test only the effects of the program services and mandates, 
the evaluation in Columbus captures these program effects plus the effects of a referral to a mandatory 
welfare-to-work program and any follow-up relating to this referral, such as sanctioning for failing to 

attend an orientation session.^ 



Figurel.l 

Steps Leading From Income Maintenance to Random Assignment 
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V. Key Characteristics of the Program Environment and the 

Sample Members 



A. Program Environment 

Table 1.1 summarizes some key aspects of the Columbus environment. Between 1992 and 1997, the 
period covered in this report, Columbus was a growing metropolitan area with a population of close to 1 
million. The labor market was robust: the unemployment rate was low and decreased throughout the 
follow-up period, and employment grew by 8 percent. 

Table 1.1. 



Characteristics of the Program Environment 



Characteristic 


Total 


Population, 1990 


961,437 


Population growth, 1990-1995 (%) 


5.2 


Unemployment rate(%) 


1992 


4.6 


1993 


4.5 


1994 


3.7 


1995 


2.9 


1996 


2.9 


1997 


2.7 


Employment growth, 1992-1997 a (%) 


8.1 


AFDC caseload** 


1992 


24,583 


1993 


24,904 


1994 


24,393 


1995 


21,786 


1996 


19,474 


1997 


16,886 


AFDC grant level for a family of three, 1993($) 


341 


Food stamp benefit level for a family of three, 
1993 c ($) 


292 


Source: Hall and Gaquin,eds., 1997; Freedman et al., 2000; Hamilton 
and Brock, 1994; U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
site contacts. 

Notes: Data are for Franklin County. Employment growth figures were 
calculated using data from the U.S . Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. b Annual average single-parent monthly caseloads as 
reported by the state. c Assumes the receipt of the maximum AFDC 
payment. 



The number of people receiving cash assistance was relatively stable at the start of the study period and 
began to decrease after 1994.^ Over the follow-up period the caseload decreased by 31 percent. In 
1993, a family of three could receive up to $341 per month through the AFDC program, slightly less 



than the national median of $367, and up to $292 worth of Food Stamps. 

Under the FSA, all states were required to disregard some earned income when calculating a family's 
AFDC grant. During the first four months of employment, $120 and an additional one-third of the 
remainder of monthly earnings were disregarded. During the next eight months of employment, a flat 
$120 was disregarded. After one year of work, the disregard fell to $90. In addition, recipients could 
disregard child care expenditures, up to $175 per child aged 2 and over and $200 per child under age 

2.^211 in July 1996, Ohio increased the amount of earned income that would be disregarded to $250 and 
50 percent of the remainder of monthly earnings for 12 months. This increased disregard was expanded 
to 18 months with the implementation of the state's TANF plan in October 1997 ,( 22 ) 

B. Sample Members 

Table 1.2 shows some characteristics of the research sample in Columbus, measured immediately prior 
to random assignment. Most people in the sample were women; their average age was 32; roughly 
half were white and half were black; and they had two children on average. 

Typical sample members had limited experience in the labor market: Fewer than half reported that they 
had ever worked full time for six months for one employer, and fewer than one-third reported that they 
had worked for pay in the year before random assignment. Nearly three-fifths of the sample had received 
a high school diploma or GED certificate. Almost three-fourths of the sample had received AFDC for at 
least two years, and a substantial proportion were living in public, subsidized, emergency, or temporary 
housing. The Columbus sample is among the most disadvantaged of all the samples in the other 
NEWWS Evaluation sites. 2 ^ 

Table 1.2. 



Selected Characteristics of Sample Members 



Characteristic 


Full 

Sample 


High School 
Diploma or 
GED 


No High School 
Diploma or GED 


Demographic characteristics 


Sex(%) 


Male 


6.5 


6.6 | 6.4 


Female 


93.5 


93.5 | 93.6 


Average age(years) 


31.8 


31.9 | 31.8 


Ethnicity 


White 


46.5 


41.3 | 


| 53.5 


Black 


52.0 


57.6 | 


! 44.4 


Hispanic 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


Other 


1.2 


0.8 


1 1-7 


Family status 


Youngest child's age(%) 


2 or under 


1.8 


2.0 


1.4 


3 to 5 


45.1 


46.0 


43.9 


6 or over 


53.1 


52.0 


54.7 


Average number of children 


2.0 


1.9 


2.2 



Labor force status 



Ever worked full time for six 
months or more for one 
employer (%) 


42.5 


50.1 


32.3 


Any earnings in past 12 
months (%) 


28.2 


34.6 


19.5 


Education status 


Received high school diploma 
or GED (%) 


57.4 


100.0 


0.0 


Highest grade completed 
(average) 


11.2 


12.0 


10.0 


Currently enrolled in 
education or training (%) 


7.8 


7.7 


8.1 


Public assistance status 


Received AFDC for two years 
or more prior to random 
assignment 3 


72.7 


66.7 


80.7 


Housing status 


Current housing status (%) 


Public housing 


15.2 


15.3 


15.2 


Subsidized housing 


24.7 


25.3 


23.9 


Emergency or temporary 
housing 


1.4 


1.3 


1.6 


None of the above 


58.7 


58.1 


59.3 


Sample size b 


7,242 


4,135 


3,073 


Source: MDRC calculations from information routinely collected by welfare staff. 

Notes: a This refers to the total number of months accumulated from at least one spell on an 
individual's own or spouse's AFDC case. It does not include AFDC receipt under a parent's name. 
b Thirty-four individuals in the full sample who did not indicate whether they had a high school 
diploma or GED at random assignment were excluded from the subgroup analysis. 
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Data Sources and Sample Sizes 

This report presents implementation, participation, cost, and impact results for 
individuals who were randomly assigned between September 1992 and July 1994. 
Results and their data sources include: 

• Demographic and other characteristics as of random assignment, 

collected by staff during the application or redetermination for assistance at 
the welfare office. These data are available for all 7,242 sample members 
included in this report. 

• Welfare department staff members' attitudes and opinions about the 
programs, recorded in a survey administered in October 1993. 

• Interviews with staff members and observations of program activities, 
completed as part of field research conducted in November and December 
1993 and August 1994. 

• Data on JOBS activity participation rates and patterns, collected from a 
review of JOBS case files using standard coding procedures. Case files were 
reviewed for a random subsample of program group members who were 
randomly assigned between October 1992 and March 1993. 

• Participation impacts, computed using results from a survey administered 
approximately two years after random assignment. Surveys were 
administered to a subsample of individuals who were randomly assigned 
between January and December 1993. These data are available for 1,094 
individuals in the program and control groups. 

• The cost of the integrated and traditional programs, calculated using 
state and county fiscal reports, support service payment records, 
administrative records, client survey responses, case file participation 
records, education provider fiscal reports, and published data. 

• Employment, earnings, and welfare impacts, computed using automated 
state unemployment insurance records and AFDC administrative records 
data. These data are available for all 7,242 sample members. 

• Comparisons with other programs in the NEWWS Evaluation, made 

using similar data from nine other welfare-to-work programs. 



Sample Sizes, by Data Source and Research Group 



Data Source 


Full 

Sample 


Integrated 

Group 


Traditional 

Group 


Control 

Group 


Standard client characteristics 


Sample size 


7,242 


2,513 


2,570 


2,159 


Period of random 
assignment 


9/92 - 7/94 


9/92 - 7/94 


9/92 - 7/94 


9/92 - 7/94 


AFDC administrative records and Ul-reported earnings 


Sample size 


7,242 


2,513 


2,570 


| 2,159 


Period of random 
assignment 


9/92 - /94 


9/92 - 7/94 


9/92 - 7/94 | 


9/92 - 7/94 


Two-Year Client Survey 


Sample size 


| 1,094 


371 


366 ] 


S 357 


Period of random 1 
assignment 


1/93 - 
12/93 


1/93 - 12/93 


1/93 - 12/93 | 


1/93 - 12/93 


Case file participation data 


Sample size j 


443 


225 


218 


n/a 


Period of random ! 
assignment ! 


10/92- 

3/93 


10/92-3/93 


10/92-3/93 1 


n/a 


Staff surveys 


Integrated case 
managers 


22 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


JOBS case 
managers 


39 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


IM workers 


114 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 
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VI. About This Report 

A. Data Sources, Samples, and Time Frame for the Analysis 

This report draws data from several sources. The accompanying text box describes the data sources used 
for each analysis and presents the sample sizes that correspond to each source. To facilitate 
cross-program comparisons, the participation and cost analyses for Columbus cover a two-year period, 
as did the analogous analyses of other programs that were presented in earlier NEWWS reports. 

Analyses of the integrated and traditional programs' impacts on employment, earnings, and welfare 
receipt, however, cover three years of follow-up (because three years of employment and welfare data 
were available when the analysis was conducted).^ 

As mentioned earlier, the follow-up period covered in this report preceded the implementation of the 
state's TANF program. It is worth noting, however, that when Ohio Works First began in October 1997, 
the "embargo" on control services was lifted. In other words, control group members who were receiving 
welfare or who reapplied for assistance could then be mandated to participate in the state's 
welfare-to-work program. In addition, at this time all sample members — in the control, integrated, and 
traditional groups — began receiving integrated case management. (Future reports whose follow-up 



period extends past October 1997 will address this issue.) 

B. Organization of the Report 



The report is divided into five chapters. After this introductory chapter, Chapter 2 describes the 
implementation of the integrated and traditional programs in Columbus, focusing on issues such as the 
employment-preparation strategy used and various case management practices. Chapter 3 presents 
findings on integrated and traditional group members' involvement in employment-related activities as 
part of their respective programs. The chapter also compares the activity levels of integrated and 
traditional group members with those of their control group counterparts to determine the net effect of 
the two programs on participation. Chapter 4 provides estimates of the cost of employment-related 
services in each program, and Chapter 5 presents the programs' effects on employment, earnings, and 
cash assistance receipt. 



Endnotes 

1. This study draws its sample and data from Franklin County, Ohio. For ease of reference, the name of 
the county's largest city, Columbus, will be used throughout this report. 

2. Child Trends, as a subcontractor, is conducting analyses of outcomes for young children in three of 
the sites. Columbus is not included in this substudy. 

3. This report draws on an earlier paper prepared as part of the NEWWS Evaluation (Brock and 
Harknett, 1998b); a revised version of this paper was published in Social Service Review (Brock and 
Harknett, 1998a). An earlier NEWWS report (Hamilton and Brock, 1994) discusses the early 
implementation of the Columbus programs and the other programs in the evaluation, and a recent report 
(Freedman et al., 2000) presents two-year impacts for all the programs. 

4. This section is slightly modified from Brock and Harknett, 1998a. 

5. Bell, 1983; Bane and Ellwood, 1994. 

6. Bell, 1983; Bane and Ellwood, 1994. 

7. Hamilton, 1962, p. 128. 

8. Bane and Ellwood, 1994. 

9. Nightingale and Burbridge, 1987. 

Bell, 1983; Bane and Ellwood, 1994. 

Rein, 1982; Mead, 1986. 

See, for example, Gueron and Pauly, 1991; Rein, 1982. 

Nightingale and Burbridge, 1987. 

Hagen and Lurie, 1994. 
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15. American Public Welfare Association, 1992. 



16. Bane and Ellwood, 1994, p. 7. 

17. Thirty-five percent of the individuals were assigned to the integrated group, 35 percent to the 
traditional group, and 30 percent to the control group. 

1 8. This sequence of staff contact differs from what normally occurs in a program using integrated case 
management. To accommodate the random assignment process in Columbus, all applicants and 
recipients first met with a worker at the IM office; integrated group members did not see an integrated 
case manager until a later date when they attended a JOBS orientation. Normally, in a program using 
integrated case management, the integrated case manager is the first and only person to see a recipient, 
which allows the staff member to immediately address employment issues. 

19. To allow a separate study of the deterrence effects of a participation mandate and of reasons for not 
attending program orientation sessions, random assignment in the Grand Rapids and Riverside sites 
occurred at two points: at the point of referral to JOBS and at JOBS orientation. See Knab et al., 2001, 
for more details. 

20. Some of the annual caseload counts differ somewhat from those presented in Freedman et al., 2000, 
because a different data source was used. 

21. Greenberg, 1992. 

22. Gallagher et al., 1998. 

23. The table presents characteristics for the entire Columbus sample: the integrated, traditional, and 
control groups. 

24. See Freedman et al., 2000, for baseline characteristics for the samples in the other six NEWWS 
Evaluation sites. 

25. The follow-up period covers different dates for each sample member, depending on the date she or 
he was randomly assigned. As noted above, random assignment occurred between September 1 992 and 
July 1994. Thus, the inclusive dates for the two-year follow-up period are September 1992 to July 1996, 
and the dates for the three-year follow-up period are September 1992 to July 1997. 
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This chapter describes how the integrated and traditional programs were implemented in Columbus, with 
a particular focus on comparisons between the programs. The data for this chapter are primarily from the 
staff and client surveys, MDRC field research completed in 1993 and 1994, and numerous other site 
visits and discussions with program staff. (See the text box in Chapter 1 for more detail about the data 
sources.) 



I. Summary of Program Implementation 

The integrated and traditional programs both emphasized skills-building prior to entry into the labor 
market. The programs especially stressed the importance of recipients getting a GED certificate, and they 
placed only the most employable in job search activities. 

Recipient-to-staff ratios were similar in the two programs. Although caseloads for the integrated staff 
were larger than had been planned — limiting the amount of time that staff members could spend with 

O 
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each recipient and generating low morale — they were not so large that they prevented integrated case 
managers from successfully performing both their income maintenance and employment and training 
duties. This was facilitated, in part, by the extensive administrative support available to staff. Integrated 
case managers provided more personalized attention than traditional case managers and more closely 
monitored participation in program activities. Both programs strongly enforced the participation 
mandate. 
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II. Analysis Issues 

Some facets of the integrated and traditional programs, such as the resources, facilities, and strategy used 
to prepare recipients for employment, were not expected to vary by program approach. The designers of 
the Columbus evaluation, however, expected that the two case management approaches would differ 
along one important dimension: service delivery. Specifically, as mentioned in Chapter 1, they 
hypothesized that the integrated structure would allow case managers to more efficiently and effectively 
deliver program services and monitor welfare recipients' situations than the traditional structure. 

The evaluation designers assumed that integrated case management would operate more efficiently than 
traditional because each recipient would work with only one staff member. This would reduce time spent 
on communication among staff, as well as reduce delays between case events. Efficiency is difficult to 
gauge and was not directly measured in this evaluation. 

They also thought that integrated staff would have closer relationships with the recipients they worked 
with and would know more about them. Because integrated case managers handle both eligibility and 
employment services, they would see recipients more often and would have a more complete picture of 
their situation. This chapter explores this assumption by discussing the level of personalized attention in 
the programs and the degree that staff monitored participation in program activities. 
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III. Program Resources and Facilities 

The administrators of the Columbus welfare program placed a high priority on the JOBS program; they 
considered it the centerpiece of an agency- wide mission to make welfare temporary and 
employment-focused. During the first few years of the evaluation, program administrators focused on 
increasing the JOBS program's capacity, with the goal of never turning someone away for lack of 
appropriate services. They largely succeeded: Unavailability of services was rarely, if ever, a problem. 

Field researchers rated the Columbus JOBS facilities as "outstanding" compared with those of other 
welfare-to-work programs.The JOBS center, physically separate from the welfare office, housed the 
employment and training staff for the integrated and traditional programs. The center, which was 
extensively renovated prior to the evaluation, also provided spacious classrooms for basic education and 
job search instruction; offices for state employment services staff, and county alcohol, substance abuse, 
and mental health workers; and a child care facility for children between ages 2 1/2 and 5. 

The programs also benefited from an unusual level of administrative support. Columbus had a child care 
unit that connected parents with child care providers and a resource unit that collected JOBS activity 
attendance information and provided it to case managers. Columbus used an automated case record 
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information system, called CRIS-E, which contained information on individuals' past public assistance 
benefits, JOBS activity assignments, and sanctions for noncompliance. The system guided staff through 
the welfare eligibility determination process and the JOBS assessment. Although some staff complained 
about using CRIS-E, it was a powerful system that enabled case management to be fully automated. 

[Go To Contentsl 



IV. Employment Preparation Strategy 

Welfare-to-work programs have used different strategies to foster recipients' economic self-sufficiency. 
Employment-focused, or labor force attachment (LFA), programs have aimed to quickly move people 
into jobs by requiring and helping them to look for work, reflecting the belief that people can most 
effectively build employability through work experience. Education-focused, or human capital 
development (HCD), programs, in contrast, have emphasized building skills through education and 
training as a precursor to employment, reflecting the belief that an initial investment in the skills levels 
of welfare recipients will allow them to eventually obtain higher-paying and more secure jobs. 

The integrated and traditional programs in Columbus were both education-focused (and were not 
designed or expected to differ in terms of this program dimension). The programs did not have a specific 
prescribed activity sequence, but staff strongly encouraged people who did not have a high school 
diploma or GED certificate to earn one by attending basic education classes. They encouraged many of 
those who already had a diploma or GED to attend vocational training or post-secondary education 
classes or to participate in work experience before actively seeking a job. (The accompanying text box 
describes the various activities offered in Columbus.) The following remarks made by an integrated case 
manager typify the comments made by many Columbus staff members during field research: 

My opinion is that clients should get an education. They should work toward a job that will get them off 
welfare. If they take a job flipping hamburgers, they will end up right back on welfare. 
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Program Activities and Services 

The Columbus JOBS program supported participation in a wide variety of 
activities, including: 

• Job search. Job clubs were run at the Columbus JOBS center and the local 
Goodwill agency. They combined classroom instruction on searching for a 
job with actual job search. Columbus also required some people — typically 
those who did not need training on writing a resume or interviewing — to 
search for a job on their own, with frequent check-ins with their case 
manager. 

• Basic education. The welfare department contracted with the public school 
system to offer basic education classes at the JOBS center. Classes offered 
included General Educational Development (GED) certificate preparation 
courses, Adult Basic Education courses that provided reading and 
mathematics instruction for people whose achievement levels were too low 
for entry into the GED course (usually at the 8th grade level and below), and 
English as a Second Language classes that provided non-English speakers 
with instruction in spoken and written English. During the evaluation, 
Columbus developed specialized classes for recipients with very low literacy 
levels. 

• Post-secondary education. Columbus allowed people to take courses for 
credit toward a college degree at two-year and four-year colleges. 

• Vocational training. Offered primarily through public vocational schools 
and private proprietary schools, these classes provided occupational training, 
for example, for nurse's assistants, and in areas such as office computer 
applications. 

• Work experience. Participants were placed in unpaid positions (they 
continued to receive their welfare grant) with employers to develop job 
skills. Most participants were placed in clerical positions, but program staff 
were willing to match placements to recipients' career interests. 

• Life skills workshops. Columbus offered a pre-education retention 
program, operated by the local community college, that included career 
exploration, self-esteem-building activities, and advice on time management 
and study skills. 

Columbus offered support services, including: 

• Child care. The JOBS program paid providers for child care costs incurred 
as a result of participation for program and control group members who 
enrolled in employment and training activities. The Columbus JOBS center 
also provided on-site child care for children aged 2 1/2 to 5. If eligible, 
sample members could be reimbursed through the Transitional Child Care 
program for child care expenses incurred while they were employed and no 
longer receiving cash assistance. 

• Work allowances. The program paid program participants work allowances 

to cover transportation costs and other incidental costs. 



Staff referred only the most employable recipients to job search services — typically those who had at 
least a high school diploma or GED, some work experience, and no serious problems, such as substance 
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abuse, that might interfere with working. In fact, program participants were sometimes given the 
impression that a GED was "mandatory" for employment, and staff operating the job clubs and other 
placement activities preferred that people have a diploma or GED before starting these activities. 

Field researchers observed that many Columbus staff members perceived their purpose to be helping 
recipients overcome barriers, not finding specific job openings for them; one case manager said that, 

"this is not an employment agency." Also, although the programs had full-time job developers, 
information on job leads was not communicated effectively to case managers or to recipients, at least 
early in the follow-up period. During the evaluation, Columbus developed a placement specialist 
position to connect job developers with case managers; staff disagreed about whether this improved the 
situation. 

Scales created from a survey of staff in all of the NEWWS Evaluation programs confirm that Columbus 
staff strongly favored the human capital development approach. The first set of bars in Figure 2.1 shows 
the percentage of integrated and traditional JOBS case managers who leaned toward either the labor 
force attachment or the human capital development approach as the better way to move recipients into 

jobs and off welfare.^ Over 65 percent of Columbus staff leaned toward the HCD approach, and only 5 
percent leaned toward the LFA approach. Staff who did not express a strong preference were not placed 
in either group. The percentage in Columbus favoring HCD is among the highest of the NEWWS 
Evaluation programs. (See the accompanying text box for a brief description of the other programs in the 
evaluation.) 




The Other Programs in the National Evaluation of Welfare-to-Work 

Strategies 

The National Evaluation of Welfare-to-Work Strategies is assessing the 
effectiveness of 1 1 welfare-to-work programs in seven sites, including the 
integrated and traditional programs in Columbus. Three sites in the evaluation — 
Atlanta, Georgia; Grand Rapids, Michigan; and Riverside, California — ran two 
different programs: an employment-focused, or labor force attachment (LFA), 
program and an education-focused, or human capital development (HCD), 
program. The employment-focused programs aimed to quickly get people into 
jobs, even at low wages, by requiring and helping them to look for work. In these 
programs, job search was the prescribed first activity for virtually the entire 
caseload. The education-focused programs emphasized education and training 
prior to entry into the labor market. In these programs, basic education was the 
most common first activity because of the generally low educational attainment of 
the enrollees at program entry. The research design in these three sites, as in 
Columbus, allows the evaluation to determine the effectiveness of the two 
different programs relative to no welfare-to-work program (represented by the 
outcomes of a control group whose members were not required or allowed to 
participate in either program), as well as the effectiveness of the programs relative 
to each other. 

In the other three sites — Detroit, Michigan; Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; and 
Portland, Oregon — the evaluation is testing the net effects of the sites’ 
welfare-to-work programs. The Detroit and Oklahoma City programs were 
primarily education-focused. The Portland program can be considered strongly 
employment-focused and moderately education-focused. 

In total, the 1 1 evaluation programs range from strongly employment-focused to 
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strongly education-focused and from somewhat voluntary to highly mandatory. 
The program sites offer diverse geographic locations, caseload demographics, 
labor markets, and welfare grant levels. However, because of NEWWS Evaluation 
selection criteria, the programs were all “mature” welfare-to-work programs, 
relatively free of the transitional problems associated with the start-up of a 
complex, multi-component welfare-to-work program. These programs, while not 
representing all welfare-to-work programs in the nation, represent a wide range of 
welfare-to-work options. 



According to field research, many Columbus staff members encouraged recipients to look for and take 
jobs that paid more than minimum wage. Survey responses indicate that this varied somewhat by case 
management approach. As the second set of bars in Figure 2.1 shows, 32 percent of traditional staff — 
the highest percentage of any program — and 1 4 percent of integrated staff said that they encouraged 
recipients to be selective in taking a job. Program participants corroborated this difference: As the third 
set of bars shows, more recipients in the integrated program than the traditional program said on a survey 
that they felt pushed by their case manager to take a job before they were ready or before a good job 
came along (43 percent compared with 29 percent). This difference probably also reflects the fact that 
because the integrated structure facilitated more frequent contact between recipients and case managers, 
integrated case managers had more opportunities to reinforce the employment message. 

Figure 2.1: 

Employment preparation strategy 



Integrated and Traditional Percentwho lean toward ^ Percent who lean toward 

Case Managers labor force attachment human capital development 



Columbus Integrated 
Columbus Traditional 

Atlanta H CD 

Atlanta LFA 

Grand Rapids 

Riverside HCD 

Riverside LFA &3% 

Detroit 

Oklahoma 

Portland 



27% 

30% 



47% 



5% 

5% 

0% 



0 % 

3% 



19% 



68 % 

66 % 



55% 



43% 



27% 



9% 



72% 



38% 



88% 



88 % 




Columbus Integrated 
Columbus Traditional 

Atlanta HCD 
Atlanta LFA 
Grand Rapids 
Riverside HCD 
Riverside LFA 



Percent who encourage Percent who encourage clients to 

clients to tale any job be selective in taking a job 



57% 


14% 


34% || 


IIIIIIIIIIIIU 32% 


50% || 


HI 25% 


82% l 


0% 


74% 


| 4% 


100% 


0% 

2% 


96% | | 
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V. Case Management 



A. Staff Duties 

Table 2.1 summarizes the primary duties of income maintenance (IM) workers, traditional JOBS case 
managers, and integrated case managers in Columbus. In the traditional program, IM workers 
determined eligibility for and authorized public assistance benefits provided by the welfare department, 
including cash assistance, Food Stamps, and Medicaid. They reevaluated recipients' eligibility for 
benefits every six months (or sooner if they became aware of a change in a recipient's status), changed 
benefit amounts as family composition changed or recipients found work, and imposed sanctions (AFDC 
grant reductions) at the request of JOBS case managers. Traditional JOBS case managers were 
responsible for the employment and training aspects of cases. They conducted JOBS orientation 
sessions, assessed recipients' skills and support service needs, assigned them to program activities, 
monitored their attendance and progress, and initiated sanctions for those who were noncompliant with 
program requirements. In the integrated program, integrated case managers performed all these duties. 



Table 2.1: 

Description of Staff Duties 





Traditional Program 


Integrated 

Program 


IM Workers 


JOBS Case 
Managers 


Integrated Case 
Managers 


Handled all public 
assistance benefits 


X 




X 


Authorized payments for 
JOBS-related expenses 


X 




X 


Conducted JOBS 
orientation and assessment 




X 


X 


Assigned recipients to JOBS 
activites 




X 


X 


Monitored JOBS attendance 
and progress 




X 


X 


Initiated sanctions for 
noncompliance 




X 


X 


Imposed sanctions for 
noncompliance 


X 




X 


Worked with recipients' 
entire household 


X 




X 


Location of staff 


IM office 


JOBS office 


JOBS office 


Average caseload size 


265 


258 


140 


Sources: JOBS, Income maintenance, and integrated staff activities and attitudes surveys; and 
MDRC field research. 



The manner in which welfare cases were defined in Ohio affected the work of IM workers and integrated 
case managers. Welfare case numbers were assigned according to address. As a result, everyone 
receiving welfare at an address had the same case number and either the same IM worker or the same 
integrated case manager; thus, the staff member knew how expenses in that dwelling were covered. In 
addition, integrated case managers knew whether other public assistance recipients living at the address 
had jobs, participated in JOBS activities, or posed a barrier to a client's employment. Integrated staff 
could refer any welfare recipient at the address to JOBS. In the traditional program, JOBS case 
managers, in contrast, did not have access to this information and confined their intervention to 
individual clients. 

Traditional JOBS case managers worked in one of two units: one that worked with people in education 
and vocational training activities and one that worked with people in job search and work experience 
activities (the "job-ready unit"). Staff reported that this division sometimes led to delays when someone 
who moved from an education or training activity to a job search activity had to wait until a case 
manager in the job-ready unit had time to meet with her. In contrast, integrated case managers worked 
with all types of people, who remained with the same case manager regardless of the activity they were 
involved in. 

B. Caseload Sizes 

Overall recipient-to-staff ratios were approximately the same in the two programs. As Table 2, 1 shows, 
in the traditional program caseloads averaged about 260 for both IM workers and JOBS case managers; 
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in the integrated program caseloads averaged 140. In other words, on average every two staff members 
in the traditional program worked with about 260 recipients and every two staff members in the 
integrated program worked with 280 recipients. 

Columbus caseloads were at the high end of the range of those in other welfare-to-work programs.^ 
However, caseloads were defined differently in different places. In Columbus, caseload tallies for JOBS 
and integrated case managers included some people who were not participating in JOBS. Also, as 
mentioned earlier, the Columbus JOBS program provided substantial support to help staff manage their 
large caseloads; in fact, the level of automated and administrative support for Columbus staff was among 
the highest of the programs in the NEWWS Evaluation. 

Caseloads for integrated case managers (140) were larger than planned.^ When designing the program, 
welfare administrators and MDRC researchers intended that integrated staff work with about 100 clients, 
including about 65 active JOBS participants.^ Integrated caseloads were not so large, however, that 
they prevented staff from successfully performing their duties. 

Evidence from Oklahoma City, another site in the NEWWS Evaluation, showed that when caseloads in 
an integrated approach are too large, the income maintenance role may overshadow the employment and 
training function, particularly if management emphasizes the income maintenance role. In Oklahoma 
City, large caseloads, coupled with the administrators' focus on income maintenance, limited the time 
that staff spent on employment and training.^ In contrast, the Columbus program emphasized the 
importance of the employment and training aspects of cases. Thus, although caseloads were larger than 
planned and larger than may be ideal, integrated staff still spent a substantial amount of time focused on 
JOBS duties. On the staff survey, Columbus integrated staff indicated that they spent, on average, about 
one-third of their day on JOBS-related duties and two-thirds on income maintenance-related duties. In 
contrast, integrated staff in Oklahoma City said they spent only about one-fifth of their day on 
JOBS-related tasks and four-fifths on income maintenance tasks. 

When surveyed, half of the integrated case managers in Columbus reported that they felt equally like IM 
workers and JOBS workers, and most of the rest felt more like IM workers. Almost all integrated staff in 
Oklahoma City, in contrast, said that they felt like IM workers. In Portland, Oregon, the third site in the 
NEWWS Evaluation using an integrated approach, most integrated staff viewed themselves primarily as 
JOBS workers or as both equally, and they said their workday was evenly split between JOBS and 
income maintenance duties. Average caseloads for integrated case managers in Portland were relatively 
small (95), and program administrators strongly emphasized the importance of the employment and 

training duties.^ 

C. Staff Characteristics and Attitudes Toward the Case Management Approaches 

Before the evaluation began, the Columbus JOBS program used a traditional case management 
approach. The creation of the integrated model coincided with an expansion of the JOBS program and 
thus with an increase in staffing. IM workers and traditional JOBS case managers were invited to apply 
for the integrated positions, and new employees were recruited. 

Table 2.2 shows that staff members who were hired for the integrated case management positions had 
somewhat less experience working for the Columbus welfare agency than traditional JOBS case 
managers and had less prior experience in an employment-related field. More integrated case managers, 
however, had at least a bachelor's degree. Integrated case managers, on average, were somewhat younger 
than other staff. All three types of staff were somewhat older, on average, than the recipients; the average 



ages of staff ranged from 34 to 42, whereas the average age of sample members was 32. The majority of 
staff were women, but the proportion of men in the staff was higher than the proportion of men in the 
study sample. The staffs racial-ethnic make-up was similar to that of the sample members, roughly half 
white and half black. 



Table2.2 

Characteristics of Program Staff 



Characteristic 


Integrated 

Case 

Managers 


Traditional 
JOBS Case 
Managers 


IM 

Workers 


Average number of years 
employed with agency 


5.1 


7.3 


11.1 


Average number of years in 
current position 


1.1 


1.9 


5.4 


Percent with prior experience 
in an employment-related field 


22.7 


41.0 


23.7 


Percent with prior experience as a(n): 


Caseworker in a WIN or other 
employment and training 

program 3 


0.0 


10.3 


7.0 


JTPA caseworker 3 


0.0 


7.7 


5.3 


Employment counselor, trainer, 
or job developer 3 


22.7 


33.3 


17.5 


Percent with prior experience 
as an IM worker 3 


n/a 


54.2 


n/a 


Highest dej 


gree/diploma earned(%) 


High school dipIoma/GED 


9.1 


2.6 


8.9 


Some college 


13.6 


28.2 


46.4 


Associate's degree 


4.6 


10.3 


11.6 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


72.7 


59.0 


33.3 


Average age (years) 


34.2 


41.5 


41.0 


Sex(%) 


Male 


18.2 


31.6 


14.3 


Female 


81.8 


68.4 


85.7 


Race/ethnicity(%) 


White 


50.0 


44.4 


37.3 


Black 


45.0 


44.4 


53.6 


Hispanic 


0.0 


2.8 


0.0 


Native American/Alaskan 
Native 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


0.0 


2.8 


0.9 


Other 


5.0 


5.6 


8.2 


Sample size 


22 


39 


114 



Sources: JOBS, Income Maintenance, and Integrated Staff Activities and Atitudes Surveys. 
Notes: Sample sizes for individual measures may vary because of missing values. N/a=not 
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applicable(workers were not asked this question). 8 Missing responses to these questions were 
recoded as nagative responses(i.e., no experience). 



In general, staff members were committed to their program's case management approach but 
acknowledged its limitations. Most traditional JOBS case managers said that they preferred to spend all 
of their time working with recipients on employment-related issues and were not interested in learning 
income maintenance procedures. They noted, though, that because they could not impose sanctions 
themselves, it was sometimes difficult to persuade recipients to comply with program participation 
requirements. 

Integrated case managers thought that consolidating income maintenance and JOBS functions was a 
more efficient approach; they particularly appreciated that they did not need to coordinate with an IM 
worker to impose or remove sanctions. On the down side, integrated staff noted that completing all of 
their duties was very demanding. They often had to have separate meetings with recipients to review 
income maintenance issues and to review JOBS progress because there was too much to cover in one 
sitting. Many integrated staff members said they wished that they could spend more time on each case. 

D. Partnership Between Income Maintenance and JOBS 

Overall, the partnership between income maintenance and JOBS was strong in the integrated program 
and more limited in the traditional program. Both integrated and JOBS case managers complained about 
the JOBS referral process (recall from Chapter 1 that recipients in both the integrated and traditional 
programs were initially referred to the JOBS program at the welfare office). They felt that IM workers 
inappropriately referred some people who were clearly exempt from JOBS — for example, people who 
were eligible for Supplementary Security Income (SSI) benefits — and that they did not refer all of the 
people who should have been referred. 

After the initial referral, there was by definition a full partnership between income maintenance and 
JOBS in the integrated program, since one worker performed both duties. In the traditional program, the 
relationship was more complicated. JOBS case managers felt some lack of control over the sanctioning 
process, and both JOBS case managers and IM workers thought communication between the two 
departments was poor. IM workers also expressed a desire to learn more about JOBS. During the 
follow-up period, Columbus management responded to this concern by providing additional training on 
the JOBS program for IM staff. Some staff members thought that the relationship improved throughout 
the follow-up period. 

E. Staff Training, Evaluation, and Job Satisfaction 

Before starting work, newly hired integrated case managers received four weeks of training on income 
maintenance procedures and the automated case management system, CRIS-E, and one week of training 
on JOBS procedures; newly hired JOBS case managers also received one week of JOBS training. As 
Figure 22 illustrates, however, the percentage of JOBS and integrated staff who reported that they 
received helpful training on how to be an effective JOBS case manager is lower than the median for the 
NEWWS Evaluation programs.^ The staff survey was administered in Columbus at the end of 1993; 
over time, as part of an agency-wide effort to improve staff performance, training was provided on topics 
ranging from automated case management procedures to recognizing and confronting substance abuse. 

Almost all integrated case managers said that their supervisors paid close attention to case manager 
performance, compared with about four-fifths of traditional JOBS case managers. In addition, more 
integrated case managers said that good performance in general was recognized. Columbus did not use 



performance standards to evaluate individual staff members. 



As Figure 2.2 shows, very few integrated staff reported high job satisfaction. When speaking with 
researchers, their main complaint was that their large caseloads limited the amount of "social work" they 
could do with recipients. Field researchers observed that the integrated case managers did perform more 
social work than most JOBS workers in other programs and concluded that their dissatisfaction was 
largely a product of their and the program administrators' high expectations for the integrated case 
management approach. Some traditional staff members also complained about large caseloads and noted 
their concern about the limited relationship between JOBS and income maintenance. Compared with 
staff in the other NEWWS Evaluation programs, however, the traditional JOBS case managers ranked as 
relatively satisfied with their jobs. 
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VI. Case Manager and Recipient Interactions 

A. Personalized Attention and Encouragement 

Data from the staff and client surveys and field research indicate that overall, as expected, the integrated 
program provided more personalized attention and encouragement to recipients than the traditional 
program. Administrators and researchers designed the integrated program to facilitate close interaction 
between case managers and recipients, and they communicated this intention to staff. As noted, 
integrated caseloads were larger than planned. Integrated staff felt they could not spend as much time as 
they wanted getting to know recipients, exploring their situation, and helping them, but field researchers 
concluded that, despite staff frustration, the integrated staff did provide more personalized attention than 
many welfare-to-work program case managers. 

Figure 2.3 shows that although the percentage of staff who tried to identify and remove barriers to 
participation was similar in the two programs, a higher percentage of integrated staff than traditional 
staff tried to learn in depth about recipients during program intake and provided positive reinforcement 
to them. Recipients' survey responses corroborated this difference: More recipients in the integrated 
program than in the traditional program said they felt their case manager knew a lot about them and their 
family, and more said they believed program staff would help them resolve problems that affected their 
participation in activities. 



Figure 2.3 
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B. Program Mandatoriness 

The degree to which a welfare-to-work program is "mandatory" can be considered a product of three 
factors: (1) how wide a cross section of the eligible caseload is enrolled in the program, (2) how closely 
the program monitors participation, and (3) how swiftly and consistently the program imposes sanctions 
(AFDC grant reductions).^ Accordingly, both programs in Columbus were strongly mandatory, but the 
integrated program was a bit more so. 

As discussed in more detail in Chapter 3 . the integrated program enrolled a wider cross section of the 
eligible caseload than the traditional program. As expected, the integrated program also provided closer 
monitoring of recipients' progress through the program. Integrated staff reported receiving attendance 
information from service providers and contacting participants about attendance problems more quickly 
than traditional staff (see Figure 2.4 s ) . Fewer integrated staff members reported receiving a lot of 
information on participants' progress from service providers, but field research indicated they may have 



received a bit more information than traditional staff. The survey responses may reflect integrated staffs 
high expectations about monitoring and their frustration based on their higher than anticipated caseloads. 
In addition, integrated case managers typically saw their clients more often because they were 
responsible for income maintenance functions as well. 

Figure 2.4 

Participation monitoring 
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Staff in both programs believed that those who receive welfare should be obligated to take part in JOBS 
activities, and they strongly emphasized the program participation mandate. According to survey 
responses (presented in Figure 2.5k a higher proportion of integrated case managers (86 percent) than 
traditional JOBS case managers (71 percent) strongly emphasized penalties for noncompliance to new 
clients. Field research uncovered no evidence that the traditional program communicated a less 
mandatory message, and client survey responses (illustrated in the figure) indicate that the integrated and 
traditional group members heard similar messages about penalties for noncompliance. Perhaps 
traditional staff felt less compelled to communicate the possible penalties since all the recipients they 
met with had seen an orientation video that stressed the mandatory nature of the program (the integrated 
program did not use the video). 



Figure 2.5 

Rule Enforcement and Sanctioning 
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NOTE: ^Thisis a single survey item, not a scale. 



Although staff in both programs said that they usually gave recipients a few chances before sanctioning 
them for program noncompliance, they did not tolerate persistent attendance problems. Thirty-eight 
percent of traditional JOBS case managers reported never delaying sanction requests, a relatively small 
percentage compared with most of the other programs in the NEWWS Evaluation. Seventy-one percent 
of IM workers and integrated staff said that they never delayed imposing sanctions, also toward the low 
end in relation to the other programs. The field research offers some evidence that the IM staff 
sometimes did not immediately impose sanctions because they prioritized other duties, especially 
processing welfare benefits, ahead of sanctioning. 
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VII. Perceptions of Program Effectiveness 

Figure 2.6 shows that most Columbus staff thought that the JOBS program would help welfare recipients 
become self-supporting, but slightly more integrated case managers than traditional JOBS case managers 
expressed confidence in the program. A slightly smaller proportion of recipients in the traditional 
program than in the integrated program said they thought that the program improved their chances of 
getting or keeping a job. 



Figure 2.6 

Perceptions of the Effectiveness of JOBS 
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During field visits, researchers heard contradictory opinions about the effectiveness of the JOBS 
program: Some staff believed that they were making a real impact, whereas others were doubtful or felt 
that the effects would take many years to show up. Staff in both programs thought that although 



caseloads were higher than ideal, integrated case management was more effective than the traditional 
model. Some staff thought that requiring a high school diploma or GED for entry into job search 
activities unnecessarily restricted the number of people who were helped to find employment. 
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Endnotes 

1. See Scrivener et al., 1998, Appendix B, for a description of this scale and the others used in this 
chapter. 

2. See Hamilton and Brock, 1994, for caseload sizes in all the NEWWS Evaluation programs. 

3. This average of 140 is from the staff survey administered in October 1993. Caseloads fluctuated over 
the evaluation period but generally were larger than planned. 

4. Many variables influence caseload sizes in a welfare-to-work program, including factors outside the 
program, such as the availability of jobs in the community, making caseload predictions difficult. 

5. The average caseload was 175 in Oklahoma City in the middle of the follow-up period covered in the 
report (see Storto et al., 2000). 

6. See Scrivener et al., 1998. 

7. In this figure, as in others in the chapter, Columbus staff survey responses are depicted along with the 
range of responses of staff in other NEWWS Evaluation programs, indicated by the low, median, and 
high points. For example, the "low" point on the first item in Figure 2,2 refers to the NEWWS program 
with the lowest percentage of staff who said that they received helpful training on how to be an effective 
JOBS case manager. The "med" point refers to the program with the median percentage among all 
programs, and the "high" point refers to the program with the highest percentage of staff who said they 
received helpful training. These ranges include the Columbus staff in the calculation. See Appendix 
Tables A.l and A 2 for each program's value on the survey scales presented in this chapter. (Some later 
figures also show survey responses of Columbus sample members, depicted along with the range of 
responses of other sample members in the evaluation. Appendix Table A.3 shows each program's value 
on the client survey question used in the figures.) 

8. Freedman et al., 2000. 
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This chapter presents findings on the integrated and traditional group members' involvement in 
employment-related activities in the JOBS program. These findings help describe the "treatment" that 
people in the two programs received. The chapter also compares the activity levels of the integrated and 
traditional group members with those of their control group counterparts to determine the net effect of 
the two programs on participation. 
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I. Summary of Participation in the Programs 

The integrated and traditional programs were both education-focused, with more people participating in 
education than in other activities. For those who entered the programs without a high school diploma or 
GED (nongraduates), the Columbus programs produced large increases in participation in basic 
education. For high school graduates, the programs substantially increased participation in 
post-secondary education (primarily classes at a two-year college), job search activities, and unpaid work 
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experience. The traditional program increased the proportion of nongraduate sample members who 
received a high school diploma or GED during the two years after entering the evaluation. 

As expected, the integrated program was more successful in getting people to attend a JOBS orientation, 
the gateway to program activities, and engaging them in program activities, than the traditional program. 
These differences probably reflect integrated case managers' closer monitoring of participation and 
quicker follow-up regarding attendance problems (as reported in Chapter 2) . Integrated group members 
may also have taken the threat of financial sanction for program noncompliance more seriously than 
traditional group members because integrated case managers could impose sanctions themselves, rather 
than relying on another staff member to do so. The orientation attendance rate may also have been higher 
because integrated case managers called people in to orientation (and followed up) more quickly than 
traditional case managers. 

Sanctioning rates were similar in the two programs and very high. The rate of initiating a sanction, 
however, was higher in the traditional program than in the integrated program; thus, a smaller proportion 
of those for whom a sanction was initiated were actually sanctioned in the traditional program. This 
probably resulted from the traditional program's split in duties: Traditional JOBS case managers could 
request that a person be sanctioned (sanction initiated), but had to rely on an income maintenance (IM) 
worker to impose the sanction. In addition, because they did not deal with the eligibility aspects of 
recipients' cases, they probably initiated a sanction for some people who had not attended a program 
activity because they were no longer receiving cash assistance or were no longer mandatory for JOBS. 
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II. Data Sources and Analysis Issues 

Two data sources were used for the analyses presented in this chapter: 

• Case file data. MDRC staff reviewed JOBS case files for a random subsample of integrated and 
traditional group members.^ These case file data provide information on participation in 
activities that occurred as part of the JOBS program. 

• Survey data. A survey administered to a random subsample of integrated, traditional, and control 
group members asked a series of questions about sample members' involvement in 
employment-related activities during the two-year period following their entry into the 

evaluation.^ These survey data provide information on participation in employment-related 
activities, both inside and outside the JOBS program, and were used to estimate the difference 
between participation rates for the integrated and control groups and between the traditional and 
control groups — or in other words, the impact of the programs on participation. 

The two data sources do not yield identical results. Most important, the case file data show substantially 
higher participation rates in the integrated program than in the traditional program, whereas the survey 
data show only a small difference. This discrepancy may be partly explained by the fact that the two data 
sources cover different cohorts of the Columbus evaluation sample: Case files were reviewed for sample 
members randomly assigned between October 1992 and March 1993, and the survey was administered to 
sample members randomly assigned between January and December 1993. Analysis for the early cohort 
of the survey sample (those assigned from January through March 1993) revealed larger differences in 
participation levels between the integrated and traditional programs than were found for the full survey 
sample. This, along with field research evidence that the traditional program strengthened its 
participation monitoring and enforcement procedures over time, suggests that there were larger 



participation differences between the two programs earlier in the follow-up period. Therefore, the results 
presented in this chapter based on case file data may somewhat overestimate the differences between the 
two programs. 

The researchers are confident, however, that the general finding from the case file data — that the 
integrated program generated more participation than the traditional one — is valid. This confidence is 
based on three factors. First, case file data are considered the best source for participation in activities 
within a program. Second, the difference between participation levels in the two programs indicated by 
the case file data is very substantial; even if the traditional program succeeded in generating more 
participation over time, it is almost impossible that the difference between the programs was erased. 
Third, a higher participation rate in the integrated program is in line with some of the key results from 
the implementation analysis, namely, that the integrated case managers tracked participants more closely 
and provided more personalized attention. 

It is not known why the survey does not show a larger difference between participation levels of the 
integrated and traditional groups. Various possible explanations were explored, but none proved to be 
true. Survey data are used in this chapter to measure whether the two programs increased participation 
above that of the control group level; as the last section of the chapter shows, the magnitude of the 
impacts is substantial enough that the precision of the program groups' participation level is not crucial. 

One of the major reasons for conducting the test of integrated and traditional case management was to 
determine whether one approach was more effective in maximizing participation in welfare-to-work 
activities and in enforcing the "social contract" idea that people who receive welfare should be engaged 
in employment-focused services. The evaluation designers hypothesized that the integrated program 
would lead to a higher show-up rate to JOBS orientation and subsequently to a higher participation rate 
in JOBS activities, and thus would more effectively enforce the social contract. This hypothesis was 
based primarily on the belief that welfare recipients would take the threat of financial sanction more 
seriously when it came from a case manager who could impose the sanction herself. In fact, as reported 
in Chapter 2 , traditional JOBS case managers told MDRC staff that it was sometimes difficult to 
persuade recipients to comply with program requirements because they could not impose sanctions 
themselves. In addition, the evaluation designers thought that recipients might have more difficulty 
avoiding participation requirements if they had to deal with one worker who knew their whole situation 
rather than two workers who each had limited information about their JOBS and AFDC statuses. 
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III. Program Participation and Sanctioning Rates 

A. JOBS Orientation Attendance Rates 

As in many welfare-to-work programs, a program orientation session was the gateway to program 
services in Columbus; a person had to attend a JOBS orientation in order to be assigned to and 
participate in program activities. As expected, the integrated program was more successful than the 
traditional program at getting people to attend an orientation session. Table 3.1 shows that among 
sample members whose case file was reviewed, 86 percent in the integrated program and 63 percent in 
the traditional program attended orientation in the two years following random assignment, a statistically 
significant difference.^ (For this report, differences are considered statistically significant if there is less 
than a 10 percent probability that they occurred by chance.) In the integrated program, people attended 
an orientation session an average of 1 1 weeks after random assignment; in the traditional program, this 



lag was 16 weeks (not shown in the table). 



Table 3.1: 

Rates of Participation Within a Two-Year Follow-up Period 



Measure 


Integrated Group(%) 


Traditional Group(%) 


For all sample members for whom case files were reviewed 3 


Attended JOBS orientation 


85.8 | 


62.8*** 


Participated in: 


Any activity 


52.9 


33.5*** 


Job search 


14.7 


8.3** 


Any education or training 


33.8 


24.3** 


Basic education 


24.4 


15.1** 


Post-secondary educaion b 


5.8 


6.0 


Vocational training 


7.6 


5.1 


Life skills workshops 


9.8 


Q ^*** 


Work experience 


11.6 


5.1** 


Sample size 


225 


218 


For all sample members who attended a JOBS orientation c 


Participated in: 


Any activity 


63.6 


53.5 


Job search 


16.2 


14.0 


Any education or training 


40.9 


41.9 


Basic education 


29.2 


25.6 


Post-secondary education 11 


7.1 


9.3 


Vocational training 


10.4 


9.3 


Life skills workshops 


13.0 


0.0 


Work experience 


16.2 


9.3 


Sample size 


154 


86 


Sources: MDRC calculations based on MDRC-collected JOBS case file data. 


Notes: a For this sample, the follow-up period began on the day the individual was randomly 
assigned. Tests of statistical significance were calculated for differences between the integrated and 
traditional groups. Statistical significance levels are indicated as: *=10 percent; **=5 percent; and 
***=1 percent. b Courses for college credit at a two-year or four-year college. c For this sample, the 
follow-up period began on the day of JOBS orientation. Only orientation attenders for whom there 
are two fill years of post-orientation data are included. Differences between the integrated and 
traditional group outcomes, shown in italics, are not true experimental comparisons; statistical 
significance tests were not calculated. 



As mentioned in Chapter 1, at the point of random assignment, staff in the income maintenance office 
told all integrated and traditional group members that they had to participate in the JOBS program. Then 
it was up to the integrated case managers and traditional JOBS case managers to send a letter to each 
person scheduling her for a specific orientation session. A few factors help explain why the integrated 
program was more successful in getting people to attend orientation. 
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First, integrated case managers scheduled orientation sessions more quickly than traditional JOBS case 
managers.^ Delays in contacting people can reduce orientation attendance rates because some people 
leave welfare or become exempt from the program prior to being contacted. Delays also dilute the 
mandatory program message. Second, integrated staff followed up more quickly and more often on those 

who missed a scheduled orientation session than traditional staff. ^ These two factors probably reflect 
the fact that integrated case managers had smaller caseloads and thus fewer individuals to call in and 
monitor at one time. 

Third, as suggested earlier, people may have given greater attention to a call-in notice sent from 
someone who had direct control over their welfare benefits than from someone who only indirectly 
influenced their benefits. 

B. Participation in Post-Orientation Program Activities 

The pattern of activities that people are initially assigned to after attending orientation helps illustrate a 
program's employment-preparation strategy. Assignment patterns in Columbus confirm that the 
programs were education-focused: As Figure 3.1 shows, the most common first assignment in both 
programs was basic education. 



Figure 3.1 

Assignment patterns within a Two-Year Follow-Up Period 
Activities to which individuals were assigned or in which they were allowed to continue 



Integrated Group 



No 



assigning 



Employment 



15.6% ► Job search 




Post-secondary 

education 



Work experience M 6.7% 4 . 4 % ► Vocational training 

Life skills workshop 



Traditional Group 



Job search 



More people in the traditional program than in the integrated program were never assigned to an activity 
in the two-year follow-up period (one-half in the traditional program compared with just under one-third 
in the integrated program). This difference, however, merely reflects the difference in orientation 
attendance rates: In both programs 20 percent of those who attended orientation were never assigned to 
an activity (not shown in Figure 3.1) . Both programs had a formal upfront deferral policy at the time of 
orientation in which they temporarily excused from the program people with possible barriers to 
participation. It is likely that some of those not assigned to an activity were formally deferred, while 
others "fell through the cracks." 

The integrated program engaged a higher proportion of people in program activities. As Table 3.1 
shows, just over one-half of the integrated group members participated in a JOBS activity for at least one 
day during the follow-up period compared with about one-third of the traditional group. This statistically 
significant difference is partly explained by the higher attendance rate at program orientation, the 
gateway to program activities, in the integrated program. 

If only those who attended orientation are considered — a nonexperimental comparison because 
orientation attenders in the integrated program may have different characteristics than attenders in the 
traditional program — the participation rate is higher in the integrated program than in the traditional 
program (64 percent compared with 54 percent, shown in the lower panel of the table).^ As noted, the 
same proportion of orientation- attenders in each program were assigned to an activity; however, a 
smaller proportion of those assigned actually attended an activity in the traditional program. In other 
words, integrated case managers were more successful than traditional JOBS case managers in impelling 
people to attend activities. This probably reflects the integrated case managers' closer monitoring of 
participation and quicker follow-up regarding attendance problems, as reported in Chapter 2 . Integrated 
group members may also have taken the sanction threat more seriously than traditional group members. 
The two-year participation rates for orientation attenders in the Columbus programs are in the range of 

previously studied programs.^ 

Participation patterns confirm that the Columbus programs were education-focused. In both programs 
people most commonly took part in education activities. Some people in each program participated in 
job search activities, unpaid work experience, and life skills workshops. Not surprisingly, for people 
who entered the programs without a high school diploma or GED (nongraduates), basic education was 
by far the most common activity. (See Appendix Table B. 1 .) Participation among graduates was more 
varied, but education and training — including basic education, post-secondary education (primarily 
courses for college credit at a two-year college), and vocational training — were more common than job 
search or other activities. 

C. Length of Stay in Program Activities 

Integrated group members participated in program activities for more time during the two year follow-up 



period than traditional group members (3.3 months compared with 1.9 months; see Table 3.21 . If only 
those who participated in a program activity are considered, however, average length of participation 
was roughly similar (6.5 months in the integrated program and 5.9 months in the traditional program). 
The length of stay for participants in Columbus falls between the averages for the NEWWS Evaluation 
labor force attachment (LFA) and human capital development (HCD) programs.^ For nongraduates, as 
was found for the full sample, length of stay in program activities was longer in the integrated program 
than in the traditional program. (See Appendix Table B.2 .) For graduates, however, length of stay was 
similar in the two programs. 

Table 3.2 



Length of Participation Within a Two-Year Follow-up Period 



Measure 


Integrated 

Group 


Traditional 

Group 


For all sample members for whom case files were reviewed 3 


Average number of months receiving 
AFDC 


16.9 


17.6 


Average number of months in which 
individuals were JOBS-mandatory 


14.4 


15.1 


Average number of months in which 
individuals participated in a JOBS 
activity 


3.3 


19 *** 


Sample size 


225 


218 


For participants onlyP 


Average number of months in which 
individuals participated in a JOBS activity 


6.5 


5.9 


Number of months in which there was participation(%) 


1 


13.8 


11.3 


2 


20.7 


22.5 


3 


12.9 


8.5 


4-6 


12.9 


22.5 


7-12 


24.1 


23.9 


13-18 


11.2 


4.2 


19 or more 


4.3 


7.0 


In any activity at the end of the follow-up 
period(%) 


12.9 


11.3 


Sample size 


116 


71 


Sources: MDRC calculations from MDRC-collected JOBS case file data and Ohio AFDC 
records. 

Notes: “Tests of statistical significance were calculated for the differences between the integrated 
and traditional groups. Statistical significance levels are indicated as: *=10 percent; **=5 percent; 
and ***=1 percent, differences between the integrated and traditional group outcomes, shown in 
italics, are not true experimental comprisons; statistical significance were not calculated. 



D. Sanctioning Rates 

o 

ERIC 
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Both Columbus programs freely used financial sanctions as a response to individuals' noncompliance 
with program requirements. (A sanction in Columbus removed the JOBS-mandatory adult from the 

AFDC grant. As shown in Table 3.3, roughly one-third of those in each program were sanctioned at 
some point during the two years following random assignment.^ 

Table 3.3 



Sanction Activity Within a Two-Year Follow-up Period 



Measure 


Integrated Group 


Traditional Group 


For all sample members for whom case files were reviewed 3 


Sanction initiated b (%) 


45.3 


61.5*** 


Sanction imposed(%) 


' 36.4 


34.9 


In sanction at the end of follow-up 
period(%) 


4.4 


6.0 


Sample size 


225 


218 


For sanctioned individuals only c 


Average number of months in which 
sanction was in effect 


4.0 


5.0 


Number of months in sanction(%) 


1 


26.8 


19.7 


2 


19.5 


9.2 


3 


12.2 


21.1 


4-6 


20.7 


26.3 


7-12 


15.9 


17.1 


13-18 


4.9 


4.0 


19 or more 


0.0 


2.6 


In sanction at the end of the follow-up 
period(%) 


12.2 


17.1 


Sample size 


82 


76 


Sources: MDRC calculations from MDRC-collected JOBS case file data . 

Notes: a Tests of statistical significance were calculated for the differences between the integrated 
and traditional groups. Statistical significance levels are indicated as: *=10 percent; **=5 percent; 
and ***=1 percent. b "Sanction initiated M indicates the integrated case manager or the traditional 

JOBS case manager decided that a sanction should be implemented, differences between the 
integrated and traditional group outcomes, shown in italics, are not true experimental comprisons; 
statistical significance were not calculated. 



Importantly, although the sanctioning rates in the two programs were similar, a larger proportion of the 
sample in the traditional program had a sanction initiated : 62 percent, compared with 45 percent in the 
integrated program. ("Sanction initiated" indicates that the integrated case manager or traditional JOBS 
case manager decided that a sanction should be imposed.) This means that a smaller proportion of those 
who had a sanction initiated were actually sanctioned in the traditional program than in the integrated 
program. This probably resulted from the traditional program's split in duties. Traditional JOBS case 
managers could request that a person be sanctioned, but had to rely on an IM worker to impose the 
sanction. As noted in Chapter 2. communication between the traditional JOBS case managers and IM 
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workers was poor; during interviews both types of staff in the traditional program said that sanctioning 
was a particularly problematic area. Also, since traditional case managers did not deal with the income 
maintenance aspects of their clients' cases, they initiated sanctions for some people who had not attended 
a program activity because they were no longer receiving AFDC or were no longer mandatory (and thus 
should not and could not be sanctioned). In both programs, some people for whom sanctions were 
initiated demonstrated good cause for their nonparticipation and thus were not sanctioned. 

Sanctions were somewhat longer for those in the traditional program than in the integrated program (5 
months compared with 4 months), probably because the integrated case manager coordinated the 
interaction between the JOBS program and the AFDC grant — in other words, she could end the 
sanction herself as soon as the person complied with JOBS program requirements. Sanction length may 
also reflect the fact that people in the integrated program, on average, received welfare for less time than 
people in the traditional program (see Chapter 5) . 

The sanctioning patterns that were found for the full sample were also found for high school graduate 
and nongraduate subgroups: For each subgroup, sanctioning rates were similar in the two programs, but 
more people had a sanction initiated in the traditional program than in the integrated program. (See 
Appendix Table B.3 .) In both programs, a higher percentage of nongraduates than graduates had a 
sanction initiated and were sanctioned, a pattern found in most of the other NEWWS Evaluation 
programs. 
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IV. Participation and Other Statuses Over Time 

A. Activity Sequences 

Figure 3.2 depicts various "paths" that people took through the Columbus programs. Reflecting the 
differences in participation rates presented earlier, a higher proportion of people in the integrated 
program than in the traditional program followed Paths A or B through the program (participated and 
exited from AFDC or participated and did not exit from AFDC). The most common path in both 
programs was Path C (did not participate and exited from AFDC). As noted earlier, a substantial number 
of people did not attend JOBS orientation and thus had no chance to participate in a program activity. 
The traditional program had more people in Path D: did not participate and did not exit from AFDC. 

This suggests that at least some of the people who were never oriented to the traditional program 
remained on welfare for the entire follow-up period. 

Figure 3.2 

Distribution of Sample Members by Descriptive - Not Causal - Activity Sequences Within a 
Two-Year Follow-Up Period, by Case Management Approach 



O 

ERIC 
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Path A: Participation, exit from AFDC 




PathB: Participation, no exit from AFDC 




Path C: Nop articulation, exit from AFDC 





Integrated Group Traditional Group 



20 . 9 % 


14 . 7 % 


9 . 8 % 


5 . 5 % 


3 . 6 % 


3 . 7 % 


4 . 0 % 


3 . 2 % 


2 . 2 % 


0 . 5 % 


1 . 3 % 


1 . 8 % 


27 . 6 % 


17 . 4 % 


5 . 8 % 


8 . 7 % 


13 . 8 % 


3 . 7 % 


1 . 8 % 


2 . 3 % 


2 . 7 % 


1 . 8 % 


3 . 6 % 


0 . 9 % 


40 . 0 % 


42 . 7 % 


12 . 9 % 


12 . 4 % 


5 . 3 % 


3 . 2 % 


21 . 8 % 


27 . 1 % 


11 . 6 % 


25 . 2 % 


3 . 6 % 


8 . 7 % 


3 . 1 % 


4 . 6 % 


4 . 9 % 


11 . 9 % 


100 . 0 % 


100 . 0 % 



B. Monthly AFDC and JOBS Statuses and Program Coverage 

Figure 3.3 shows the proportion of sample members in each program who were in various statuses 

during selected months of follow-up.^ Most notably, the proportion of people in the "JOBS 
mandatory, other" status is larger in the traditional program than in the integrated program. This status 
includes people who were receiving welfare and were officially required to participate in the program, 
but were not participating, employed, or sanctioned. In other words, this status indicates that the program 
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was not "covering" a sample member. This reflects both the lower orientation attendance rate and the 
lower participation rate for orientation attenders in the traditional program. 

Figure 3.3 

AFDC and JOBS Statuses Within a Two-Year Follow-Up Period, by Follow-Up Month 



Integrated Group 



Traditional Group 




Off AFDC 
□ 



On AFDC 




No longer JOBS-mandatory 
JOBS- mandatory, sanctioned 

JOBS-mandatory, employed 

JOBS-mandatory, participating in a 
JOBS activity 

JOBS-mandatory, other 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations from MDRC-collectedJOBS case file data and Ohio AFDC records. 



This lower degree of program coverage in the traditional program is also illustrated in Figure 3.4, which 
depicts the length of time that people were participating in a program activity, employed, or sanctioned 
as a proportion of the time they were considered to be mandatory for the program (required to 
participate). As the figure shows, both programs left a large proportion of mandatory time "uncovered," 
but the proportion of time that was uncovered was larger in the traditional program. Program coverage in 

Columbus was among the lowest of NEWWS Evaluation programs. 



Figure 3.4 







Proportion of JOBS-Mandatory Months in Various JOBS Statuses 
Within a Two-Year Foilow-Up Period 



Integrated Group Traditional Group 

10 . 8 % 





J OBS -mandatory and: 




Participating in a 
JOBS activity 




Employed 



Sanctioned 



"Not covered": 
not participating, 
] employed, or 
sanctioned 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations from MDRC-collected JOBS case file data and Ohio AFDC records. 
NOTE: Numbers may not add to 100 percent because of rounding. 
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V. Impacts on Participation in Activities and Receipt of 

Education Credentials 

A. Participation in Activities 

Many welfare recipients take part in education or training activities without the intervention of a 
welfare-to-work program. For a program to make a difference, it must engage more people than would 
have volunteered to participate in activities available in the community. In this evaluation, the 
participation level of the control group represents what happened in the absence of the mandatory 
welfare-to-work programs. As noted earlier, the participation findings presented in previous sections of 
this chapter were based on data collected from case files of integrated and traditional group members. 
This section presents estimates of participation levels based on data collected using a survey that was 
administered to integrated, traditional, and control group members. 

The survey data show that many people participated in employment-related activities on their own, 
without the intervention of the welfare-to-work programs, but the integrated and traditional programs 




substantially increased participation levels. As Table 3.4 shows, 1 1 percent of the control group in 
Columbus participated in basic education, 10 percent in post-secondary education, and 10 percent in 
vocational training, all without prompting from a welfare-to-work program.^} The table also shows the 
participation levels for the integrated and traditional group members, and the difference in participation 
between these two groups and the control group. Overall, the table shows that both the integrated and 
traditional programs increased participation in job search, basic education, post-secondary education, 
and work experience or on-the-job training. The programs also increased the number of hours spent in 
activities. 

Table 3-4. 



Two-Year Impacts on Participation in Job Search, Education, Training, and Work 

Experience 



Outcome 


Integrated 

Group 


Traditional 

Group 


Control 

Group 


Integrated-Control 

Difference 

(Impact) 


T raditional-Control 
Difference (Impact) 


Participated in (%): 


Job search 3 


17.3 


16.6 


3.7 


13.6 


12.9 


Basic 

education 


28.7 


27.2 


10.7 


17.9 


16.5 


Post-secondary 

education 1 * 


21.8 


18.5 


10.2 


11.7 


8.3 


Vocational 

training 


10.9 


9.8 


9.5 


1.3 


0.3 


Work 

experience or 

on-the-job 

training 


14.1 


13.1 


2.2 


12.0 


10.9 


Hours of participation in: 


Job search 3 


16.1 


26.3 


3.1 


13.0 


23.2 


Basic 

education 


104.9 


140.9 


19.5 


85.4 


121.4 


Post-secondary 

education b 


131.9 


153.4 


42.4 


89.5 


111.0 


Vocational 

training 


55.3 


79.9 


32.9 


22.4 


47.0 


Work 

experience or 

on-the-job 

training 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


Hours of participation among participants in : 


Job search a 


93.0 


158.7 


83.6 


9.4 


75.0 


Basic 

education 


365.9 


517.7 


181.4 


184.5 


336.3 
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Post-secondary 

education 13 


603.7 


830.5 


417.4 


186.3 


413.2 


Vocational 

training 


508.9 


814.1 


345.9 


163.0 


468.2 


Work 

experience or 
on-the-job 
training 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


Simple size c 


371 


366 


357 






Source: MDRC calculations from the Two-Year Client Survey , ajusted using MDRC-collected case file data. 
Notes: Tests of statistical significance were not performed. Estimates are regression-adjusted using ordinary 
least squares, controlling for pre-random assignment characteristics of sample members. Numbers may not add 
up to 100 percent because of rounding. N/a= not available or not applicable. Italics are used to signal average 
outcomes and differences that were calcuated only for participants. Sample sizes for these measures vary. a For 
integrated and traditional group members, this measure includes participation in life skills workshops. b Courses 
for college credit at a two-year or four-year college. c Sample sizes for individual measures vary because of 
missing values. 



Table 3.5 presents the programs' effects on participation for high school graduates and nongraduates. As 
the table shows, both programs substantially increased participation for graduates in job search, 
post-secondary education, and work experience. The increases in post-secondary education — primarily 
courses for college credit at a two-year college — are large compared with increases for other 

programs. For nongraduates, the Columbus programs produced large increases in participation in 
basic education^ and small increases in the use of job search services. 

Table 3.5 



Two-Year Impacts on Participation in Job Search, Education, Training, and Work 

Experience 

by High School Diploma/GED Status 



Outcome 


Integrated 

Group 


Traditional 

Group 


Control 

Group 


Integrated-Control 

Difference 

(Impact) 


T raditional-Control 
Difference (Impact) 


For those with a high school diploma or GED: 


Participated in (%): 


Job search 8 


19.9 


22.5 


6.0 


13.8 


16.5 


Basic 

education 


7.9 


5.3 


3.3 


4.7 


2.0 


Post-secondary 

education 1 * 


30.5 


27.4 


14.4 


16.1 


13.0 


Vocational 

training 


12.1 


11.4 


13.9 


-1.8 


-2.4 


Work 

experience or 

on-the-job 

training 


19.6 


17.8 


1.5 


18.0 


16.3 
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Hours of participation in: 



Job search 3 


17.3 


36.2 


4.6 


12.8 


31.6 


Basic 

education 


22.9 


24.3 


3.9 


19.0 


20.4 


Post-secondary 

education 11 


181.0 


255.4 


63.3 


117.7 


192.1 


Vocational 

training 


52.6 


120.8 


53.0 


-0.4 


67.8 


Work 

experience or 

on-the-job 

training 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


Hours of participation among participants in : 


Job search a 


87.1 


160.4 


75.7 


11.5 


84.7 


Basic 

education 


288.9 


458.7 


119.8 


169.1 


338.9 


Post-secondary 

education b 


594.0 


933.3 


440.1 


153.9 


493.2 


Vocational 

training 


434.6 


1056.4 


381.9 


52.8 


674.5 


Work 

experience or 
on-the-job 
training 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


Simple size c 


214 


219 


211 






For those without a high school diploma or GED: 


Participated in (%): 


Job search 3 


9.5 


7.7 


0.4 


9.2 


7.3 


Basic 

education 


64.6 


63.0 


22.7 


41.9 


40.2 


Post-secondary 

education* 1 


6.7 


6.4 


4.4 


2.3 


2.0 


Vocational 

training 


7.1 


6.4 


4.0 


3.1 


2.4 


Work 

experience or 

on-the-job 

training 


15.2 


6.2 


3.8 


11.4 


2.4 


Hours of participation in: 


Job search 3 


10.2 


11.8 


0.3 


9.9 


11.5 


Basic 

education 


245.4 


339.4 


27.2 


218.1 


312.2 
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Post-secondary 

education b 


51.5 


26.9 


19.4 


32.1 


7.5 


Vocational 

training 


50.8 


28.2 


15.4 


35.4 


12.8 


Work 

experience or 

on-the-job 

training 


n/a 


nidi 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


Hours of participation among participants in : 


Job search a 


106.4 


153.6 


75.7 


30.7 


77.9 


Basic 

education 


379.7 


539.1 


119.8 


259.9 


419.3 


Post-secondary 
education r b 


766.1 


419.0 


440.1 


326.0 


-21.1 j 


Vocational 

training 


713.0 


437.1 


381.9 


331.1 


55.3 


Work 

experience or 
on-the-job 
training 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


Simple size c 


155 


146 


146 






Sources: MDRC calculations from the Two-Year Client Survey , ajusted using MDRC-collected case file data. 
Noes: Tests of statistical significance were not performed. Estimates are regression-adjusted using ordinary 
least squares, controlling for pre-random assignment characteristics of sample members. Numbers may not add 
up to 100 percent because of rounding. N/a= not available or not applicable. Italics are used to signal average 
outcomes and differences that were calculated only for participants. Sample sizes for these measures vary. a For 
integrated and traditional group members, this measure includes participation in life skills workshops. b Courses 
for college credit at a two-year or four-year college. 

c Sample sizes for individual measures vary because of missing values. In addition, three individuals in the full 
sample did not indicate whether they had a high school diploma or GED at random assignment. These individuas 
are excluded from the subgroup analysis. 



B. Receipt of Education Credentials 

The survey asked sample members whether they had received any education credentials during the two 
years since they entered the evaluation. (Results for this question are not presented in a table.) About 4 
percent of control group members without a high school diploma or GED certificate at study entry 
reported that they had received a diploma or GED during the two years; 13 percent of the traditional 
group nongraduates reported that they received a diploma or GED after entering the evaluation. (Nine 
percent of integrated group nongraduates reported receiving such a credential, but the 5 percentage-point 

impact was not statistically significant.)^ Like most welfare-to-work programs studied, neither 
program in Columbus increased receipt of a trade certificate, an associate's degree, or a bachelor's 
degree. 

The client survey may not capture the full effect of the programs on receipt of educational credentials. 
Some sample members may not have received a credential until the third year following random 
assignment or later. These later effects will not be measured in the evaluation. 
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Endnotes 

1 . Case files were reviewed for 225 integrated group members and 218 traditional group members. 
Initially, 225 traditional cases were randomly selected for review but seven cases had to be dropped 
because of missing documentation or because they had become employed by the county and their files 
were marked confidential. 

2. The survey sample includes 1,094 sample members (371 integrated group members, 366 traditional 
group members, and 357 control group members). 

3. In the integrated program, 81 percent attended orientation within six months of random assignment; 
in the traditional program, 50 percent attended within six months. Six-month orientation attendance rates 
in other programs that MDRC has studied range from 63 to 71 percent. (Some of the participation 
numbers presented in this chapter differ slightly from those presented in Brock and Harknett, 1998a and 
1998b, owing to small differences in data analysis decisions.) 

4. Sample members in the integrated program were sent an orientation scheduling letter an average of 
24 days after being referred from the income maintenance office compared with an average of 64 days in 
the traditional program. 

5. Integrated case managers contacted those who missed an orientation session, on average, 1.4 weeks 
after the session compared with 2.2 weeks for traditional JOBS case managers. Integrated staff contacted 
people who did not attend orientation within six months of the initial referral an average of three times 
compared with two times for traditional staff. Moreover, 16 percent of traditional JOBS case managers 
reported that they would never follow up with a client who had not attended an orientation session 
compared with only 5 percent of integrated case managers. 

6. The two panels of Table 3.1 present findings for different samples and follow-up periods. The upper 
panel presents findings for the full case file sample in each program and tracks activity for two years 
following random assignment. The lower panel presents findings for a subgroup of the full case file 
sample: those who attended orientation for whom at least two years of data following orientation were 
available. The lower panel represents 80 percent of the orientation attenders in the integrated program 
and 63 percent of the orientation attenders in the traditional program. 

7. For example, two-year participation rates in the other NEWWS Evaluation programs range from 44 
to 74 percent. (The participation rate in the Oklahoma City program is not included in this range because 
the sample is not comparable.) See the following reports for findings based on case file data for the other 
NEWWS programs: Hamilton et al., 1997; Scrivener et ah, 1998; Storto et ah, 2000. 

8. The average length of stay was 4.6 months in the LFA programs and 7.8 months in the HCD 
programs (see Hamilton et ah, 1997). 

9. For example, for a family of three, a sanction resulted in a $62, or 18 percent, reduction in a monthly 
grant of $341. The first time someone was noncompliant, the sanction would remain in effect until she 
participated as required; the second time, for a minimum of three months; and the third time, for a 
minimum of six months. 



10. The rates include sanctions imposed for failure to attend JOBS orientation and for failure to attend 
post-orientation activities; thus, they are not directly comparable to rates that capture only sanctions 
imposed for failure to attend post-orientation activities. 

1 1 . Since month 1 represents the month of random assignment and thus a partial JOBS month, the 
figure starts with month 2. 

12. The integrated program left 70 percent of mandatory time uncovered, and the traditional program 
left 78 percent uncovered. The other programs in the evaluation left between 32 and 71 percent of 
sample members' mandatory months uncovered. 

13. Some statistical adjustments were made in Table 3.4 (and Table 3.5 ), based on information found in 
the JOBS case files, to take into account recall error in the client survey data. Similar analyses were 
conducted for the other NEWWS programs (see Hamilton et al., 1997; Scrivener et al., 1998; Storto et 
al., 2000). Appendix Table B.4 presents the differences between the integrated, traditional, and control 
group participation levels using survey data without adjusting for recall error. Some numbers in 
Appendix Table B.4 differ slightly from those presented in Freedman et al., 2000, because the present 
analysis considers only sample members for whom the length of participation could be calculated 
(survey respondents were excluded from the present analysis if they reported an activity end date that 
preceded the reported activity start date). 

14. The integrated program increased participation in post-secondary education by 16 percentage points, 
and the traditional program by 13 percentage points; the largest increase in post-secondary education 
participation for high school graduates in the other NEWWS Evaluation programs was only 8 percentage 
points. 

15. Increases in participation in basic education for nongraduates in the three HCD programs studied in 
the NEWWS Evaluation ranged from 43 to 57 percentage points. 

16. For more detail on the programs' impacts on educational attainment, see Chapter 4 in Freedman et 
al., 2000. 
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The preceding chapter examined the participation in employment-related activities by sample members 
assigned to the integrated and traditional programs and to the control group within the two-year period 
following their entry into the study. These are important indicators of the level of investment made in 
each individual required to participate in JOBS. This chapter presents information on total expenditures 
for employment-related services over the two-year period, and it shows how these costs varied across 
program activities and support services. 

In addition, this chapter presents estimates of the cost that the government incurred for 
employment-related services for integrated and traditional group members over and above what was 
spent on the control group. This is referred to as the net cost per program group member, and it is the 
difference between the total cost per program group member (integrated group member and traditional 
group member) and per control group member of all program-related and non-program-related 
employment services that were used during the two-year follow-up period. 

It is important to emphasize that to match the methodological approach used in the cost analyses of the 



other programs studied in the NEWWS Evaluation, the cost estimates in this chapter reflect only 
expenditures on employment-related services. That is, the cost estimates presented here reflect the costs 
of the JOBS program and do not include expenditures on income maintenance services. Income 
maintenance costs will be included in a benefit-cost analysis in the final report in the evaluation. That 
analysis will determine whether the programs' net benefits are greater than their net costs after five years. 
It would be premature to present a two-year benefit cost analysis here because the total return on the 
JOBS program may be evident only after several years.The later report also will compare the benefits 
and costs of the two Columbus programs with those of the other programs studied in the NEWWS 
Evaluation. 

The cost figures presented here include JOBS and non- JOBS activities, and they are calculated per 
program group member rather than per participant. .Non-JOBS costs are included in the total cost 
because they represent additional investments of resources that have the potential to affect program 
group members' future earnings and welfare receipt, just as they do for control group members. Thus, 
they are included in the gross cost estimates used to compare the cost per program group member with 
the cost per control group member. 

Similarly, it is necessary to report costs per program group member, not just per participant in JOBS. 

The requirement to participate may have affected sample members' behavior (some individuals may have 
chosen to avoid the mandate by finding employment on their own or by leaving welfare). As is true for 
controls, program group members who did not participate in JOBS could have participated in education 
and training services on their own. In addition, to exclude nonparticipants could introduce bias because 
the program may have influenced sample members' behavior. 

As described in Chapter 1, unlike random assignment in most of the other NEWWS Evaluation 
programs, in Columbus random assignment occurred in the welfare office at the point clients were 
determined to be JOBS-mandatory and were referred to the JOBS program. Therefore, the Columbus 
sample includes some people who were informed about the program by an income maintenance (IM) 
worker but never received further information about the program from a JOBS case manager (either a 
traditional JOBS case manager or an integrated case manager), and who never participated in the JOBS 
program. Sample members in the program groups who remained JOBS-mandatory may have been 
sanctioned for noncompliance. Therefore, even though these sample members may not have participated 
in the JOBS program, costs were incurred on their behalf, and other investments may have been made 
through nonwelfare sources. Although including nonparticipants in the calculations yields correct cost 
estimates, because the sample is systematically different from those in the other programs in the 
evaluation, the cost figures presented here are not directly comparable to those in the other sites. To 
facilitate cross-site comparisons, nonexperimental estimates — namely, estimates including in the base 
only participants in a specific activity — are used in some places. 

Under traditional case management design, clients were assigned a separate IM worker and a JOBS case 
manager. Sample members in the integrated group were assigned to a single worker who performed both 
income maintenance and JOBS functions. Case managers in both groups served clients in all programs 
(for example, the Food Stamps Employment and Training program and the General Assistance [GA] 
work program), not only the JOBS program.^ As noted above, welfare department costs in this chapter 
represent expenditures to provide services for the JOBS program only; costs for income maintenance 
functions will be accounted for in a future analysis. 

To summarize the main findings presented in this chapter: The estimated total cost (in 1993 dollars) per 
program group member for employment-related services within two years after random assignment was 
$3,01 8 for the integrated program and $2,589 for the traditional program. The net costs of the integrated 



and traditional programs were $2,149 and $1,720, respectively. The integrated program had somewhat 
higher employment-service costs because it had higher unit costs, particularly for case management and 
vocational training. However, given that the case management experiment in Columbus was as much 
about reforming income maintenance as it was about JOBS, without the income maintenance costs it is 
not possible to draw final conclusions about the comparative total costs of the two program approaches. 
As mentioned, a future benefit-cost analysis will include these costs. 

The original design for the integrated program included reduced caseloads of about 100 cases each, 
which might have made integrated case management a higher-cost approach. However, as implemented, 
integrated case managers were assigned about 140 cases for whom they provided both income 
maintenance and JOBS services. Average caseloads for IM workers and traditional JOBS case managers 
were approximately 260 cases each.^ Thus, the relatively small cost difference between the two 
programs is not surprising. 
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I, Components of the Cost Analysis 

Figure 4.1 illustrates the elements of the cost analysis. For the two program groups, costs were calculated 
for two categories of activities and services: those provided to meet the JOBS requirements or to support 
JOBS participation and non-JOBS services and activities. Within each category, costs are further broken 
down by whether they were paid for by the welfare department or by non-welfare agencies. As 
represented in Figure 4. 1 . the total cost per program group member for employment-related services 
(box 3) is the sum of the welfare department's operating expense (for example, for case management, job 
search services, and associated overhead costs) and support services costs (box 1) and the expenses 
incurred by non-welfare agencies (for example, local adult education providers, community colleges, and 
vocational training institutes) to provide educational and training activities that met JOBS requirements 
(box 2). Non-JOBS costs (box 6) include child care expenditures paid by the welfare department for 
participation in programs other than JOBS (for example, transitional and at-risk child care) (box 4) and 
the costs of services that program group members received outside the JOBS program (box 5). Total 
JOBS and non-JOBS costs per program group member make up the total gross cost per program group 
member (box 7). 

The sections of this chapter follow the flow of the diagram in Figure 4.1. beginning with the 
JOBS-related expenditures and ending with the net cost per program group member (box 11), which is 
calculated by subtracting the total cost for employment-related services per control group member from 
the total cost per program group member. The control group estimate represents costs that the 
government would have incurred in the absence of the JOBS program, and the net cost represents the 
cost of the JOBS program over and above control group costs. 

Figure 4.1 
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II. Gross Cost per Program Group Member 

This section examines expenditures made by the welfare department and by non-welfare agencies for 
employment and training activities and support services provided to sample members in the integrated 
and traditional programs. Costs are broken down into the following categories of activities: orientation 
and appraisal, job search, basic education, post- secondary education, vocational training, and work 

experience.^ 



In order to determine how much was spent per program group member on each JOBS activity, its unit 
cost was first calculated using data for the "steady-state" period of calendar year 1993. This year was 
chosen as a period of relatively stable program operations when many of the sample members were 
receiving services. The unit cost of an activity is an estimate of the average cost of serving one person in 
a specified activity for a specified unit of time: for example, one month of participation. For each 
activity, the unit cost was calculated by dividing expenditures during the steady-state period by the 
measure of participation.^ Once the unit cost of an activity was determined, it was multiplied by the 
average number of units spent in the activity to determine the average cost incurred per program or 
control group member during the follow-up period.^ 

Table 4.1 (column 1) shows the welfare department unit costs by category. For job search and basic 
education, the welfare department cost reflects the cost of related case management (assigning recipients 
to the activity, monitoring attendance, and so on), as well as the cost of providing the activity itself (for 
example, the cost of classroom instruction, job search facilitation, and classroom space). The welfare 
department paid for the costs of providing these activities through contracts with local providers who 
were given on-site space to provide services to JOBS participants. The unit costs for the other activities 
reflect the cost of case management. 

The differences between the two programs in the welfare department's cost of monitoring post-secondary 
education and vocational training may reflect efficiencies due to economies of scale. The larger 
traditional JOBS case management unit was divided into two smaller units: one served recipients who 
were considered "job-ready" and the other served those who were "not job-ready."^ Having more 
homogeneous caseloads (in terms of service needs) may have streamlined the case management effort by 
reducing the number of different types of activities each worker had to monitor. The higher unit cost for 
the integrated group for vocational training provided by non-welfare agencies (column 4) reflects use of 
more expensive services — sample members in this group were more likely to attend proprietary schools 
(particularly cosmetology programs). 



Table 4.1 

Estimated Unit Costs for Employment-Related Activities, by Program and Agency 

(in 1993 Dollars) 



Program and 
Activity 


Welfare 

Department Unit 
Cost 


Non-Welfare Agency Unit Cost 


Average per 
Month of 
Participation^) 


Average 

per 

Hour($) 


Average per 
Month of 
Participation^) 


Average per 
Participant^) 


Inte 


grated program 


Orientation and 
appraisal 3 


17 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


Job search* 5 


198 


n/a 


90 


n/a 


Basic education 


78 


3 


n/a 


n/a 


Post-secondary 

education 0 


202 


6 


n/a 


n/a 


Vocational 

training 


202 


n/a 


n/a 


4,523 
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Work 

experience 


96 


n/a 


68 


n/a 


Traditional program 


Orientation and 
appraisal 3 


12 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


Job search b 


184 


n/a 


90 


n/a 


Basic education 


48 


4 


n/a 


n/a 


Post-secondary 

education 0 


49 


6 


n/a 


n/a 


Vocational 

training 


49 


n/a 


n/a 


2,491 


Work 

experience 


41 


n/a 


68 


n/a 


Control group 


Orientation and 
appraisal 8 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


Job search 


n/a 


n/a 


90 


n/a 


Basic education 


n/a 


4 


n/a 


n/a 


Post-secondary 

education 0 


n/a 


6 


n/a 


n/a 


Vocational 

training 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


2,135 


Work 

experience 


n/a 


n/a 


68 


n/a 


Sources: MDRC calculations based on fiscal and participation data from the following: Franklin 
County Department of Human Services; Ohio Department of Education, Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education; Ohio Board of Regents; National Center for Education Statistics; and information from 
MDRC-collected case file data and the Two-Year Client Survey. 

Notes :N/a=not applicable. a Orientation cost is applied per session. Orientation is generally a one-day, 
one-time activity. b For program group members, this measure includes participation in life skills 
workshops. c Courses for college credit at a two-year or four-year college. 



A. JOBS-Related Expenditures by the Welfare Department ( Figure 4.1, Box 1) 

The Columbus welfare department incurred costs to operate the JOBS program, as well as for child care 
and other support services. 

1 . Operating costs. Welfare department operating costs were determined using expenditure data that 
captured the costs of JOBS-related activities, starting at the point that sample members were 
randomly assigned. Total expenditures (salaries and overhead costs) were allocated to JOBS 
activities using time studies completed by case managers. In addition, payments made by the 
welfare department to outside organizations that were contracted to provide JOBS services 
(primarily job search and basic education) are included in the total welfare department costs. Costs 
incurred by the welfare department to accommodate MDRC research requirements and requests 
were excluded from total expenditures. As shown in Table 4.2 (column 1), these costs were $63 1 
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per integrated program group member and $3 1 8 per traditional program group member. 

2. Support service costs. Other JOBS-related costs include payments for child care and participation 
allowances that participants were eligible to receive. Table 4.2 (column 1) shows that the average 
JOBS child care cost was $341 per integrated program group member and $349 per traditional 
program group member.^ Table 4.3 provides more detailed information about patterns of support 
service receipt. Average monthly payments of over $370 were high compared with the other 
programs studied in the NEWWS Evaluation, but low rates of receipt (less than 15 percent) and 
relatively short durations (about 6.5 months) put the cost per program member near the average of 
the other programs. The higher participation allowance payments to integrated program group 
members ($199 versus $133) mainly reflect a higher rate of receipt among sample members in that 
program — 63 percent compared with 48 percent. 

3. Total JOBS-related costs incurred by the welfare department. Table 4.2 shows the combined 
costs of providing the services described above: the welfare department spent $1,182 per 
integrated group member for employment-related services and $810 per traditional group member. 
A large part of this difference is due to the higher cost in the integrated program for monitoring 
participants in post-secondary education and vocational training activities. 

Table 4-2 



Estimated Cost per Program Group Member for Employment-Related Services 
Within a Two-Year Follow-Up Period, by Program and Agency 

(in 1993 Dollars) 



Program and 
Activity or 
Services 


JOBS Cost 


Non-JOBS Cost 


Total Gross 
Cost per 
Program 
Group 
Member($) 


Welfare 
Department 
Cost ($) 


Non-Welfare 
Agency Cost 
($) 


Total 
Program 
Cost ($) 


Welfare 
Department 
Cost ($) 


Non-Welfare 
Agency Cost 
($) 


Integrated program 


Orientation and 
appraisal 


15 


0 


15 


0 


0 


15 


Job search 3 


68 


0 


68 


0 


3 


71 


Basic education 


87 


203 


290 


0 


174 


464 


Post-secondary 

education* 5 


267 


451 


718 


0 


327 


1,045 


Vocational 

training 


136 


488 


623 


0 


0 


623 


Work 

experience 


59 


0 


59 


0 


15 


74 


Subtotal 

(operating) 


631 


1,141 


1,773 


0 


519 


2,292 


Child care 


341 


0 


341 


170 


0 


511 


Child Care 
administration 0 


10 


0 


10 


6 


0 


16 


Participation 

allowance 


199 


0 


199 


0 


0 


199 


Total 


1,182 


1,141 


2,323 


176 


519 


3,018 



0 
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Traditional Program 



Orientation and 
appraisal 


8 


0 


8 


0 


0 


8 


Job search 3 


90 


0 


90 


0 


0 


90 


Basic education 


67 


386 


453 


0 


115 


568 


Post-secondary 

education* 5 


69 


662 


731 


0 


209 


940 


Vocational 

training 


38 


243 


281 


0 


0 


281 


Work 

experience 


46 


0 


46 


0 


12 


57 


Subtotal 

(operating) 


318 


1,291 


1,608 


0 


336 


1,944 


Child care 


349 


0 


349 


147 


0 


496 


Child care 
administration 0 


10 


0 


10 


5 


0 


15 


Participation 

allowance 


133 


0 


133 


0 


0 


133 


Total 


810 


1,291 


2,101 


152 


336 


2,589 


Sources: MDRC calculations based on fiscal and participation data from the following: Franklin County Department of 
Human Services; Ohio Department of Education, Office of Vocational and Adult Education; Ohio Board of Regents; 
National Center for Education Statistics; and information from MDRC-collected case file data and the Two-Year Client 
Survey. Child care and other support service calculations are based on Ohio Department of Human Services payment data 
Notes: Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in calculating sums and differences. a For program group members, this 
measure includes participation in life skills workshops. b Courses for college credit at a two-year or four-year college. 
Administrative costs for determining child care needs and issuing payments were estimated as a percentage of the value of 
payments, i.e., by dividing total administrative costs by total payments. Child care administrative costs were 3 percent of 
total payments. 



B. JOBS-Related Expenditures by Non-Welfare Agencies (Figure 4.1, Box 2) 

Non-welfare agencies also incurred costs providing JOBS services to program group members.^ For 
basic education, non-welfare costs reflect expenditures beyond those covered by contracts with the 
welfare department. In Columbus, non- welfare agencies spent $1,141 per integrated group sample 
member and $1,291 per traditional group sample member (Table 4.2, column 2). Although basic 
education and post-secondary education costs were higher for the traditional group (sample members in 
the traditional group participated in these activities for more hours while in JOBS than their counterparts 
in the integrated group), these differences are offset by the higher cost of vocational training activities 
chosen by sample members in the integrated group. 

C. Non-JOBS Expenditures by the Welfare Department (Figure 4.1, Box 4) 

As shown in Table 4.2 (column 4), the welfare department spent an additional $176 per integrated 
program group member and $152 per traditional program group member on child care services unrelated 
to the JOBS program. Table 4.3 shows that traditional program group members received nearly 
equivalent amounts from transitional and other low-income child care programs ($77 and $70, 
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respectively). Sample members in the integrated group received similar levels of support from other 
child care programs ($69 per program group member), but received half again as much in transitional 
child care ($101 per program group member). 

Table 4.3 



Estimated Support Service Costs Within a Two-Year Follow-Up Period, by 

Program 
(in 1993 Dollars) 



Program and 
Support 
Service 


Per Program Group Member Who 
Received Service 


Program 
Group 
Members 
Who 
Received 
Service (%) 


Cost Per 
Program 
Group 
Member ($) 


Average 

Monthly 

Payment 

($) 


Average 
Months of 
Payments 


Cost per 
Person Who 
Received 
1 Service ($) 


Integrated program 


Child care 


JOBS 


375 


6.2 


2,322 | 


14.7 


341 


Transitional 


396 


6.3 


2,482 


4.1 


101 


Other 


441 


5.0 


2,223 


3.1 


69 


Participation 

allowance 


47 


6.8 


316 


63.0 


199 


Total 




710 


Traditional program 


Child care 


JOBS 


388 


6.7 


2,604 


13.4 


349 


Transitional 


427 


5.3 


2,263 


3.4 


77 


Other 


411 


5.4 


2,209 


3.2 


70 


Participation 

allowance 


44 


6.3 


281 


47.5 


133 


Total 




629 


Sources: MDRC calculations based on Ohio Department of Human Services payment data. 
Notes: Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in calculating sums and differences. 



D. Non-JOBS Expenditures by Non-Welfare Agencies (Figure 4.1. Box 5) 

The cost to non-welfare agencies for education and training activities undertaken outside the JOBS 
program was $519 per integrated group sample member and $336 per traditional group sample member. 
These costs are primarily for activities that sample members undertook during periods when they were 
not required to participate in JOBS. A large part of the difference between the two groups is accounted 
for by the cost of post-secondary education: in this case, sample members in the integrated group spent 
more time in post-secondary education activities outside the JOBS program than did those in the 
traditional group. 

E. Total Gross Cost per Program Group Member (Figure 4.1, Box 7) 
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Table 4.4 shows that the sum of the JOBS and non-JOBS costs produces a total gross cost per person of 
$3,018 for the integrated program and $2,589 for the traditional program, with post-secondary education 
and vocational training accounting for much of the difference between the groups. 

Table 4.4 

Estimated Total Gross Costs and Net Costs for Employment-Related Services 
Within a Two-Year Follow-Up Period, by Program 
(in 1993 Dollars) 



Program and Activity 
or Service 


Total Gross Cost ! 

per Program 
Group Member ($) 


Total Gross Cost 
per Control Group 
Member ($) 


Net Cost per 
Program Group 
Member ($) 


Integrated program 


Orientation and 
appraisal 


15 


0 


15 


Job search 3 


71 


6 


64 


Basic education 


464 


80 


384 


Post-secondary 

education b 


1,045 


243 


802 


Vocational training 


623 


203 


420 


Work experience 


74 


6 


68 


Subtotal (operating) 


2,292 


538 


1,754 


Child care 


511 


311 


199 


Child care 
administration 0 


16 


10 


6 


Participation 

allowance 


199 


10 


190 


Total 


3,018 


869 


2,149 


Traditional Program 


Orientation and 
appraisal 


8 


0 


8 


Job search 3 


90 


6 


84 


Basic education 


568 


80 


488 


Post-secondary 

education* 5 


940 


243 


697 


Vocational training 


281 


203 


78 


Work experience 


57 


6 


51 


Subtotal (operating) 


1,944 


538 


1,406 


Child care 


496 


311 


184 


Child care 
administration 0 


.15 


10 


6 


Participation 

allowance 


133 


10 


124 



ERIC 
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Total | 2,589 | 869 | 1,720 

Sources: MDRC calculations based on fiscal and participation data from the following: Franklin 
County Department of Human Services; Ohio Department of Education, Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education; Ohio Board of Regents; National Center for Education Statistics; and information from 
MDRC-collected case file data and the Two-Year Client Survey. Child care and other support service 
calculations are based on Ohio Department of Human Services payment data 
Notes: Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in calculating sums and differences. a For program 
group members, this measure includes participation in life skills workshops. b Courses for college credit at 
a two-year or four-year college. ‘Administrative costs for determining child care needs and issuing 
payments were estimated as a percentage of the value of payments, i.e., by dividing total administrative 
costs by total payments. Child care administrative costs were 3 percent of total payments. 



As discussed earlier in this chapter, owing to the different point of random assignment in Columbus, a 
direct comparison of this site's costs with those of the other programs in the NEWWS Evaluation would 
not be meaningful. An approximation that results in more comparable figures is achieved by considering 
the costs of activities per participant in the activity (calculated by dividing the cost per program member 
by the participation rate). The integrated program had the lowest per-participant cost for basic education 
of all the programs in the NEWWS Evaluation; the traditional program cost was also relatively low. 

(The cost of basic education per participant was $1,615 in the integrated program and $2,088 in the 
traditional program. Among the other JOBS programs, the Riverside labor force attachment program had 
the lowest per-participant cost in basic education at $1,845.) The average per-participant costs for 
post-secondary education and vocational training were higher than the average costs in the other 
programs.^ 

The high levels of office automation and administrative support for staff, described in Chapter 2 , may 
have contributed to lower case management costs in Columbus. In addition, by co-locating contracted 
job search and basic education activities at the JOBS center, most clients were funneled into services 
provided by lower-cost agencies. Although on-site services were provided as a convenience for clients, 
this arrangement may have also reduced the effort required of case managers to monitor participation in 
these activities. 
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III. Gross Cost per Control Group Member 

Control group members participated in education and training activities on their own initiative. In 
addition, they were eligible for some support services from the welfare department. Therefore, the gross 
cost per control group member for employment-related services includes expenditures by the welfare 
department and non-welfare agencies. This cost serves as a benchmark against which the gross cost per 
program group member is compared in order to determine the net cost of the programs. 

A. Welfare Department Costs (Figure 4.1, Box 8) 

Control group members were eligible to receive child care for education and training activities that they 
participated in on their own and could receive work-related transitional and other non-JOBS child care. 
Table 4.4 (column 2) shows that the welfare department spent $321 per control group member for child 
care ($10 of this represents program administration costs) and $10 on participation allowances. 

B. Non-Welfare Agency Costs (Figure 4.1. Box 9) 

O 
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Table 4.4 (column 2) shows that the total non-welfare agency cost for control group members in 
Columbus was $538. Post-secondary education ($243) and vocational training ($203) activities 
accounted for the majority of these expenditures. 

C. Total Gross Cost per Control Group Member (Figure 4.1, Box 10) 

Summing the welfare and non-welfare agency costs produces a total gross cost of $869 per control group 
member for employment-related services. This control group cost is used in the next section as the 
benchmark to determine the net cost per integrated group member and per traditional group member. 
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IV. Net Cost per Program Group Member 
( Figure 4.1, Box 11) 

Table 4.4 (column 3) shows the net costs of employment-related services for the integrated and 
traditional programs. For the integrated group, $2,149 was spent per program group member over and 
above what was spent on the control group. For the traditional group, the net cost was about $400 lower. 
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V. Costs by Educational Attainment Subgroup 

Table 4.5 presents gross and net costs of employment-related services for sample members with and 
without a high school diploma or GED at random assignment. For both programs, gross costs were 
higher for the subgroup with a high school diploma or GED (graduates) than for those without a 
credential (nongraduates). Graduates had higher gross costs than nongraduates primarily because they 
were more likely to participate in higher-cost activities, such as post-secondary education and vocational 
training. In addition, although graduates and nongraduates received similar participation allowances, 
graduates received substantially more child care support (both JOBS and non-JOBS). These same 
patterns in participation and costs are seen for graduates and nongraduates in the control group. Thus, net 
costs for employment-related services were also higher for graduates than for nongraduates. 

Table 4-5 

Estimated Total Gross Costs and Net Costs for Employment-Related Services 
Within a Two-Year Follow-Up Period, by Program and High School Diploma/GED 

Status 



(in 1993 Dollars) 



Program and Activity 
or Service 


Total Gross Cost per 
Program Group 
Member ($) 


Total Gross Cost 
per Control Group 
Member ($) 


Net Cost per 
Program Group 
Member ($) 


For those with a high school diploma or GED: 


Integrated program 


Orientation and 
appraisal 


15 


0 


15 


Job search 3 


83 


10 


73 


Basic education 


110 


14 


96 



Post-secondary 

education* 5 


1,455 


365 


1,090 


Vocational training 


688 


296 


391 


Work experience 


61 


2 


60 


Subtotal (operating) 


2,412 


687 


1,725 


Child care 


615 


448 


167 


Child care 
administration 0 


19 


14 


6 


Participation allowance 


194 


12 


182 


Total 


3,240 


1,161 


2,079 


Traditional Program 


Orientation and 
appraisal 


7 


0 


7 


Job search 8 


117 


10 


107 


Basic education 


95 


14 


81 


Post-secondary 

education* 5 


1,568 


365 


1,203 


Vocational training 


336 


296 


39 


Work experience 


57 


2 


55 


Subtotal (operating) 


2,180 


687 


1,493 


Child care 


643 


448 


195 


Child care 
administration 0 


20 


14 


6 


Participation allowance 


134 


12 


122 


Total 


2,977 


1,161 


1,816 


For those without a high school diploma or GED: 


Integrated program 


Orientation and 
appraisal 


14 


0 


14 


Job search 8 


40 


1 


40 


Basic education 


1,070 


189 


881 


Post-secondary 

education* 5 


364 


80 


284 


Vocational training 


420 


86 


335 


Work experience 


50 


13 


37 


Subtotal (operating) 


1,958 


368 


1,590 


Child care 


372 


128 


244 


Child care 
administration 0 


11 


4 


7 



o 




